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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GATTI. 


Conductor—Mr Freperic H. Cowen. Assistant Conductor—Mr A. BURNETT. 
Orchestra of 100 Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards. 


Wepnespay, OLASSICAL NIGHT. 

Fripay, ENGLISH NIGHT. 

Prices of Admission—Private Boxes, 10s. 6d, to £4 4s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; 
Stalls, 2s. ; Promenade, One Shilling. Box Office open daily from Ten to Five. 


LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1880. 
TOWN HALL, LEEDS. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 
October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th. 








Patron ... oa ; . THE QUEEN. 
President bag that "THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G., K.T. 
Oonductor ... ..,  .. « Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
rarer Dr WM. SPARK. 


Chorus-Master ... no Mr JAS. BROUGHTON. 
BAND AND CHORUS ‘OF 420 PERFORMERS. 


WEDNESDAY MorninG, “ELIJAH.” Principals—Mdmes Albani, Osgood, 
Patey, and Trebelli; Messrs Maas, Cross, and King. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JOHN FrRancts BARNETY?’s Cantata, ‘THE BUILDING 
OF THE SHIP,” Mozart's SYMPHONY in G minor, and Miscellaneous. 
a Anna Williams, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr 

enschel, 

THURSDAY MoRNING, BEETHOVEN’s CHORAL SYMPHONY (No. 9), W. 8. 
Bennett's “ MAY QUEEN,” MENDELSSOHN’s 114TH PSALM, &c. Principals— 
Mdmes Williams, Osgood, ‘Prebelli ; Messrs Lloyd, King, and Henschel. 

TuurspAY EventnG, Hanpet’s “‘SAMSON.” Principals—Mdmes Williams, 
Patey; Messrs Maas, King, and Henschel. 

Fripay MOoRNING, SULLIVAN’s New Cantata, “THE MARTYR OF 
ose “ Beeruoven’s MASS in ©, and ScHusBER?T’s ‘THE SONG OF 

MIRIAM.” Principals—Mdmes Albani, Anna Williams, Trebelli; Messrs Lloyd, 
Cross, and King, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at 3.30, ORGAN REOITAL by Dr Sparx. Festival 
Ticket-holders for that day admitted Free, 

Frupay Eventn@, Bacn’s Cantata, ‘‘O LIGHT EVERLASTING,” Symphony 
rf RAFF; MENpELSSOHN’s ‘“‘ LORELEY,” and Miscellaneous. neipals— 

dmes Albani, Anna Williams, Trebelli; Messrs Maas, Cross, and Henschel. 

SATURDAY MornING, Sponr’s “‘ LAST J hat Haypn’s ‘‘CREATION ” 
(Parts 1 and ‘ Finale from HANDEL’s “ UTREOHT JUBILATE.” Principals— 
Mdmes Albani, Osgood, Patey ; Messrs Maas, Loyd, Henschel, and King. 

SaTURDAY AFTERNOON, ORGAN RECITAL by Dr Spark. 


DETAILED PROGRAMMES are now ready, and may be had at the FestrvaL 
OFFIces, and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


FRONT SEATS AND PATRONS’ Ns’ GALLERY, RESERVED. 
Serial Tickets, —_— val the Seven on (@ limited 


number only) ... 0 0 
Single Ticket—Morning... eo Ww a ee ee 2 
Single Ticket—Evening,... _... om jen” CES 

SECOND SEATS, RESERVED, 

Single Ticket—Morning.... ons we te O10 6 
Single Ticket—Evening ... «a OB € 
BACK OF HALL AND VESTIBULE. 

Single comin: and Evening (each) oie pom = @ Fe 

he Tickets are Transferable. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to Mr Gro, Hirp NELSON, 
the former crossed “ National Provincial Bank of England, Limited 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon . Bec, 
Festival Offices, GEO, HIRD N. ELSON, Hon. Treas, 
Great George Street, Leeds. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1880.—TICKETS on SALE 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, (Saturdays from 10 till 1), at the FestrvaL OFFIces, 
Great George Street, close to the Town Hall, Leeds. All applications must be 
accompanied by a Remittance for the Tickets required. 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
GEO. HIRD N ELSON, Hon, Treas, 








TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


UOHN BRINSMEAD 2x cron osx» region o 


nour. 


Also ne Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 


PATENT 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &e. 


and 1879, 


InGreat Britain, France, 
Prana, Autin, al”, YOO TR NEN TE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


AND SONS’ 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 


The ‘“BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 





NEW . e a Gs. 
“MY HEART” wv - . BLUMENTHAL. 

“ LILAC BLOOM’ ” (in © and D) ad «+ = anes Sip JULIUS BENEDICT. 
“THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET” C. A. Macrronz. 
“THE UNFINISHED SONG” pa os --. Crro PINsUTI. 
“BOWING AND REAPING” ... es ove «Oko Prnsutt. 


Each post free tor 24 Stamps. 
LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN’S SINGING SCHOOL, 


IN 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
OPENING ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 1880. 


The RECEPTION EXAMINATION will i place from 20th until 30th of 
September. Address—‘‘ SAVIGNYSTRASSE, 45, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW RIAN OFORTE PIECES :— 
“TITANIA VALSE,” 4s. TWO” (BLUMENTHAL), 3s. 
bs OTHER DAYS” (AUTREFOIS), 3s. 
“DAS ALPENHORN, ” 3s. “THE CHILD’S DREAM,” 3s, 
Post free half-price in stamps, 
London: RoperT Cocks & Oo., New Burlington Street, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORaAMPON & Co.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cer}, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soleil, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 

hin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
ce Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


“MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 
UST PUBLISHED, a New Enron of this admired Song. 


Words by Mrs Barnes. Music by W. H. HoLMEs. 

‘* A tender and expressive song, which we highly commend; it would be most 
effective if sung by a tenor giving proper expression to the sympathetic words of 
a most pleasing ballad.”—Court Journal, 

“Tt is rarely that we find verse and music so aptly allied as in this song.”— 
News of the World. 

‘The words are full of deep feeling, very tically expressed, and the music 
brings out their inner deeper meaning.” —Malvern News. 

Free by post, 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street W. 











Now Ready, price 1s,6d. net. P.O.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 


ra FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
Written on the occasion of Her Majesty's Visit to Germany, and the Voyage of the 
Empress Eugenie to Africa, in the Spring of 1380, 


“MATERNAL AFFECTION.” 


Written and Adapted to an admired and appropriate French Air, by 
JAMES MARTIN. 


J. MaRTIN, No, 1, Church Fields, Salisbury, Wilts. P.O.0. Post Office, Salisbury. 








TO ORGANISTS. 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Suritine 


Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 


No.1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... ... F. Archer, 
» 2 Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters ies Dr, Spark, 
» 3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ... i gee Arthur Johnson. 
», 4. Original Pieces and ———— (2nd Selection) ... F, Archer. 


(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 
OCuNINGHAM Boosky & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers, 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 





“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jessrz Royp ven eos soe. 

(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) i 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by MrJoun Ornoss ... .. .. 48. 
“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jesstz Royp ... ns ooo 4, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grinsone’s 


] 
“A Boldier’s Daughter”), sun at pomuad Song (poetry 


by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 


b 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








OME and EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—A Lady 

offers the above to those seeking a HAPPY HOME with Careful ae 

for their Children. Inclusive Terms Thirty Guineas per annum, The highes 

references. Address—‘* Principal,” 48, Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush 
Green, W. 





NOTICE. 
) ADAME ENRIQUEZ requests that all communication 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr Kxeppen 
221, Regent Street, W. 


MS EUGENIE KEMBLE is ready to accept ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town or Country, Address— 
15, DELAMERE TERRACE, Paddington, W.; or to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent 
Street. 


R F. C. PACKARD is at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Concerts, Oratorio Performances, &c. All communications to 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


) R VAL NICHOLSON begs to announce that he is now 

arranging his AUTUMN and WINTER ENGAGEMENTS, and requests 
that all Communications vempoctng Concerts, Lessons, &c., may be addressed to 
50, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, Regent's Park. 














RETURN. 
Me S. LEHMEYER begs to inform his friends and pupils 
that he will Return to London on September 20th, 
REMOVAL. 


i R BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to Hienrrerp, 
Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. 








“THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET.” 


\ R W. H. CUMMINGS will sing “THERE IS DEW 
FOR THE FLOW’RET,” by O. A. Macrroye, at Brighton This Day; 8t 

Leonard’s, Sept. 18th ; Tunbridge Wells, 14th ; Pembroke, 17th ; Wrexham, 20th ; 

Llandudno, 24th,—LamBorn Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


Me J. H. PEARSON will sing at Croydon (by desire), on 
October 7th, ASCHER’s popular Romance, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
} R JOHN CHILD will sing Wiirorp Moreay’s popular 


Song, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Concert given in 
Ashton Lower Grounds, Birmingham, this evening. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“ Az MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Bera@son, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnzs, Music 
by MICHAEL BErRGson, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
NEW SONG BY PF. VON LESEN. 
“TT LOOK UNTO THE GOLDEN WEST.” Song. Words 


by Mrs E, OaryL FLEErwoop, Music by F. Von Lesen, Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW DUET. 


HE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 
Bass. Words by N. GABRIEL. Music by FREDERICK PENNA, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*A very spirited and effective duet, written in a icianly style by one who 
evidently understands the art of obtaining the best results from vocal means,”— 
Musical Record. 


























. ‘NEW VOCAL DUET. 
“T ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Oom by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 7 save 


‘MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 
T T “as . . 
UST PUBLISHED, a New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs M, A. Barnes. Music by W. H. Hotmes, 

“ This song might be made most effective in good hands,” 

‘We are pleased to be enabled to welcome a second edition of one of the 
most charming songs. It has already received most flattering but well deserved 
commendation both from ourselves and other musical critics. Mrs Baines, a 
lady well known in the upper ten of Brighton, must congratulate herself in 
having found in Mr Holmes a true musician, one who has in a masterly manner 
rightly interpreted her real poetry.”—Brighton Gazette, August 12th. 








by post, 2s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
Gloucester, Monday Night. 

On the eve of their week’s public labours, the vocal and instrumen- 

tal executants assembled here to take part in the musical festival 
which opens to-morrow with Mendelssohn’s Elijah must be strongly 
impressed with the difference between a programme running smoothly 
over the old and well-tried courses, and one including much that is 
new or strange. From ten o'clock this morning until about five in 
the afternoon, Mr Charles Harford Lloyd kept his efficient forces 
close to the work of rehearsal in the Cathedral, and again when they 
mustered at seven this evening, in the Shire Hall, to perfect them- 
selves chiefly in Mr Hubert H. Parry’s elaborate setting of scenes 
from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. When the preliminary re- 
hearsals at Langham Hall, where the band was kept hard at work 
for eight hours last Wednesday, are taken into account, it may well 
be supposed that these gentlemen need all their enthusiasm and 
devoted love of art to reconcile them thoroughly to the large infusion 
of original music which eminently distinguishes the present Festival. 
Mr Parry, the son of Mr Gambier Parry, whose elaborately decorated 
church, a perfect miniature cathedral, dedicated to the memory of 
his wife, is one of the sights of the neighbourhood, has produced so 
complicated and so ambitious a musical work, that connoisseurs, 
knowing how hard it is to understand and judge a composition of 
this kind at a single hearing, have gladly availed themselves of the 
evening's rehearsal to gain one stage in following the author's 
intention. Though this work is the chief, it is not by any means the 
only novelty in the coming Festival, for which it has been specially 
written. Mr Lloyd has himself contributed a ‘‘ Magnificat” and 
‘Nunc Dimittis,” to the order of special service in the nave, on 
Friday evening ; and Mr Henry Holmes has composed a sacred cantata, 
Christmas Day, the words by Keble, to be given for the first time on 
Thursday. Then, while not absolute novelties, two important 
revivals are old enough to be regarded in a certain sense as new. The 
‘‘ Dixit Dominus,” in C major, by Leonardo Leo, is an eighteenth 
century production, performed a few months ago by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, with Mr C. Villiers Stanford as con- 
ductor. Earlier by a century and a half in musical history, the 
‘*Stabat Mater” of Palestrina is now recommended by a modern 
point of interest, which must be taken for what it is worth :—Herr 
Richard Wagner, without altering the notes of Palestrina, has added 
marks of expression with a view to intensifying and accentuating the 
beauties. (Oh !—Dr Burpee.) 

This morning’s rehearsal won golden opinions from those whose 
judgment has been trained to the nicest point of discrimination by 
continual experience, and nothing better can be wished than that 
the chorus on Thursday may exactly repeat its triumph with 
Beethoven’s Missa Solennis in D, this most trying work having 
to-day been executed with that steadiness in the long holding of 
high notes which forms one of its many difficulties. The principal 
vocalists who take part in Mendelssohn’s Zlijah to-morrow, and St 
Paul on Wednesday evening, in Mozart’s Requiem and Spohr’s 
Last Judgment on Wednesday morning, in Handel’s Messiah on Fri- 
day morning, and in the other and less familiar, or actually new, 
compositions already named, are Mdme Albani, Miss De Fonblanque, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Wake- 
field, Miss Damian, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Joseph Maas, Mr Frede- 
rick King, Signor Ghilberti, Mr Francis, and Mr Santley. Mr 
Langdon Colborne is organist, and the band, with M. Sainton as 
leader, includes among the principals Messrs J. T. Willy, R. Bla- 
grove, H. Weist Hill, E. Howell, Radcliff, Lazarus, T. Harper, 
C. Harper, &c. 

The city is already full of visitors, among whom are many of note 
in the wide circle of art. At choral service to-morrow morning the 
Dean of Worcester will preach a sermon in aid of the widows and 
orphans of the poorer clergy within the dioceses of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford. 





Tuesday Night. 
“To the Cathedral” is a conspicuous piece of topographical 





guidance which, unmistakably, denotes a consciousness on the part 
of the authorities here, that strangers are within their gates. It was 
in the direction thus considerately indicated that all steps, this 
morning, were turned. Brightly shone the old city in the early sun- 
shine ; and the quaint, quiet comeliness of the Cathedral precincts 
was not marred by a certain staid aspect of unaccustomed bustle and 
gaiety, apparent in the presence of many policemen, in the activity 
of lads offering books of the music for sale, and in the conversion of 
private houses into places of refreshment for all comers. Last night 
I telegraphed certain facts which were significant of a purpose to 
make the performances of the week, and especially the new works, 
as nearly perfect as possible. The chorus of 250 voices, selected from 
Worcester, Hereford, London, Huddersfield, Oxford, Bristol, and 
other towns, as well as from the Gloucester choir, was, together with 
the already practised band, kept at rehearsal yesterday from ten in 
the morning till five in the afternoon, and again from half-past seven 
in the evening until past midnight. As a matter of course, the 
‘*three choirs” assembled for cathedral service this morning ; but 
independent of this duty, there was a return to the previous night’s 
work of rehearsal, solely on account of Mr Hubert Parry’s work. 
Prometheus Unbound, the theme of which is a selection from Shelley’s 
poem. In the interest of county families, and of the many lovers 
of musie who have few opportunities of hearing established master- 
pieces, it is surely well that an occasion like this should not be 
altogether given up to novelties which, whatever merit they may in 
time appear to possess, must come with the strangeness which always 
implies some incompleteness of satisfaction to the general ear. For 
this reason, if for no other, the choice of a well-known oratorio with 
which to open the Festival was judicious ; and the attendance, for a 
first day, was sufficient to prove that Mendelssohn’s most familiar 
work has lost nothing of its charm for the public. 

Before the time appointed for the commencement of Elijah, which 
was half-past one, the streets were enlivened by many fresh arrivals. 
and well-dressed groups of new comers strolled along the footways, 
music books in hand, or sat in open carriages, or crowded the 
pastrycooks’ shops and temporary luncheon rooms which abound all 
through the city. A procession of the schools, with the Mayor and 
Corporation in full state, wound through the principal quarters 
after leaving the Cathedral, where the promised sermon, in aid of 
the widows and orphans of the poorer clergy in the three dioceses, 
had been preached by the Dean of Worcester. Barriers had been 
erected in the Cathedral Close, so as to keep the central space clear, 
and very gay, indeed, looked the saintly spot, with its fair trees 
and the new statue of Raikes, the philanthropic founder of the Sunday 
School system, gleaming in the bright sunlight, which fell in a flood 
of glory on the large-hearted Gloucester layman and on the figure of 
a little school-child standing by his side. All the arrangements 
within the edifice were as good as could reasonably be wished ; a 
screen has been thrown up across the nave, and forms the back of 
the orchestra and graduated platform of the chorus, the height 
being so considerable that when the back row stood up their. heads 
came almost to a level with the spring of the Norman arches, By 
this division of the interior only the nave, together with the side 
aisles within the rows of massive piers, is in front of the band and 
chorus, the whole of the choir, as well as the transepts, and, of 
course, the presbytery and Lady Chapel, being behind the screen ; 
nevertheless, lovers of music, who are content to hear without see- 
ing, might even be tolerably well satisfied with places in either 
transept, for the plan of the cathedral favours the distribution of 
sound, and not a single note in the most delicate passages was lost 
yesterday to the farthest listener. There is in Gloucester Cathedral 
a larger portion of unchanged antiquity than can be found in most 
other English Churches ; for, though the original Norman structure 
has been completely masked, this work was mainly accomplished in 
the fourteenth century, and the cloisters afford positively the earliest 
known instances of the fan tracery vaulting, which is thought to 
have originated, together with the perpendicular style itself, in the 
work of the Gloucester architects. There is in the modern restora- 
tion little that is objectionable, and all the quite recent work may 
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safely challenge the severest criticism. It may cause a nervous and 
imaginative archeologist something like a shudder to think how 
very near to demolition this ancient cathedral came in the days of 
the Commonwealth, when, in fact, the work of destruction was sys- 
tematically carried so far as the pulling down of the little cloisters and 
the Lady Chapel, and when instruments and tackle were provided 
‘« for to take down the tower.” All the later work of preservation 
has been accomplished by Sir George Gilbert Scott and the resident 
architect, Mr Waller, who is now directing some important labours 
on the lofty tower, a structure of beautiful proportion and lightness, 
especially remarkable for the elegance of its pinnacles, which are 
now enclosed by a scaffolding. Unless something very extraordinary 
should attend the performance of so eminently popular an oratorio 
as Elijah, there could, by no imaginable possibility, be much to say 
in connection with it that could be deemed new, useful, or instruc- 
tive. While St Paul, which is to be performed to-morrow evening, 
appeals more to the learned musician than to the ordinary hearer, it 
must be allowed that there is far more of Mendelssohn’s passionate 
spirit—that is to say, of Mendelssohn himself—in the work which so 
deeply impressed the large assemblage yesterday. By general agree- 
ment this performance is held to be a triumph, little diminished by 
trifling blemishes here and there. To the chorus, fagged though this 
well-selected body had been by long-continued rehearsals, andas, tosay 
the truth, they could not help showing themselves to be towards the end 
of the oratorio, unreserved praise is due, nor did the principals in 
any respect come short of a brilliant efficiency. The ‘‘ Music of the 
angels,” in the second part, was reserved for Mdme Albani and 
Mdme Patey, and it is needless to say with what intense feeling the 
latter sang ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” or how brightly and energetically 
the former gave forth the air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel.” The trio by 
Mdme Albani, Miss Anna Williams, and Mdme Patey, “‘ Lift thine 
eyes,” and the quartets by the same ladies and Miss Damian, a con- 
tralto of promise, were gems of the performance. The first part 
went with so much spirit and concentrated force that old musicians 
may well have forgotten their close familiarity with this almost 
hackneyed production, and have agreed in feeling its freshness, as in 
days of yore. Though beaten at last by sheer hard work, the chorus 
proceeded through the first part and well into the second without 
any signs of fatigue, and in particular the purity of the soprano 
voices forced itself upon the universal admiration of all present. It 
may be that the organist, Mr Colborne, was resolved not to err on 
the side of obtrusive loudness, and therefore fell somewhat towards 
the other extreme, missing a little of that legitimate effect which is 
open to the accompanists in such pieces, for instance, as the quartet, 
“‘Cast thy burden,” which was capitally sung by Miss Williams, 
Miss Damian, Mr E. Lloyd, and Signor Ghilberti. Less rehearsal 
had been found necessary for Hlijah than for a good deal else in the 
week’s programme ; but some special care had been bestowed yester- 
day on the double quartet, ‘‘ For he shall give his angels,” and the 
result fully justified the pains thus given to the gem in question, 
beautifully polished, and set as it was by artists for the most part 
young and little known to the general public. These were Misses 
Anna Williams, De Fonblanque, Hilda Wilson, and Damian; Messrs 
E. Lloyd, George Cox, F. King, and Ghilberti. In his opening 
recitative, which precedes the overture, and in all his music through- 
out both parts, but especially in the first, where the awful taunts of 
the Man of God provoke the idolaters to louder and louder calls 
upon their sleeping deity, Baal, Mr Santley proved the enduring 
quality of his voice, which was firmer and more resonant to-day 
than on any recent occasion. His recitative, ‘‘ Take all the prophets 
of Baal,” was remarkable for its fire and energy. An early impres- 
sion was made by Miss De Fonblanque in her duet with Miss Hilda 
Wilson, ‘‘ Lord, bow Thine ear,” which is blended with a chorus, 
leaving the last clear and sustained note to the solo soprano. In 
this effort the young lady acquitted herself with an ease that at 
once ensured the attention of all hearers. Mr E. Lloyd’s greatest 
success was in ‘‘If with all your hearts,” but he sang admirably in 
the duet with Mr Santley, and was throughout an excellent repre- 
sentative of Obadiah, Mr Lloyd conducted with much judgment 





and tact, as well as with infinite pains. A tendency to over-quick- 
ness was observed here and there, but on the whole the oratorio was 
taken in perfect time. 

This evening the first concert of the Festival was given at the 
Shire Hall and fairly well attended, commencing with Beethoven’s 
overture to Fidelio,—the one in E (No. 4), which was composed in 
1814. The first part included four songs, which preceded the new 
work by Mr Parry, scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, set 
to music for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. The late hour at 
which this composition, (written specially for the Festival, and con- 
ducted by Mr Parry himself), came on for hearing forbids detailed 
criticism, or even an attempt to deliver so much as a general and 
cursory judgment of its qualities. It had the advantage of a most 
artistic interpretation by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr E. 
Lloyd, and Mr Francis, who were well supported both by chorus 
and band. The audience had been brought to a very hopeful frame 
of mind by all that went before ; they had testified heartily to their 
appreciation of Miss Hilda Wilson’s rendering of ‘* Che fard,” from 
Gluck’s Orfeo, and had given equal tokens of approbation to Miss De 
Fonblanque for her singing of ‘‘ Al Desio,” from Le Nozze di Figaro ; 
to Mr King for the carefully restrained vigour of his song, ‘‘ Dio 
possente,” from Gounod’s Faust; and to Miss Wakefield, whose 
control of an agreeable, fresh, and flexible mezzo-soprano voice in 
Mozart's aria, ‘‘L’Addio,” gained her a spontaneous and well-deserved 
re-call, A generous welcome was accorded to Mr Parry, on his 
taking the conductor’s place. Any pleasure which his work may 
have afforded was not demonstrated with enthusiasm. That the 
second part of the concert, which had yet to follow, was a very late 
affair need hardly be said, and all I can attempt is a bare record of 
the facts that Mdme Albani sang, as she knows so well how to sing, 
Spohr’s recitative and aria, ‘‘E mi lasci cosi,” and ‘“Tu m’abbandoni,” 
followed towards the end of the concert by Moore’s melody, ‘‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters ;” that Mr Maas sang ‘‘ Cigno Fedel,” from 
Lohengrin, and Edgar Poe’s ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” composed expressly 
for him by Dr C. 8. Heap; and that Miss Damian and Signor 
Ghilberti, with others named in the first part, contributed to the suc- 
cess of a concert, which would not have been too long but for its 
most formidable item. The receipts to-day have not come up to 
those of the last Festival of the Three Choirs. 





Wednesday Night. 

Various as are the opinions concerning Mr Hubert Parry’s musical, 
or quasi-musical, scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 
performed at a very late hour last night in the Shire Hall, the most 
extremely adverse judgments do not deny the composer a strength 
which he may apply at will, and which, if applied with less in- 
veterate determination to out-Wagner Wagner, would no doubt be 
capable of greater, if not of more elaborately artificial, work than 
this most ambitious essay. The young disciple of the modern German 
school will be remembered as having favoured London and 
Sydenham audiences with a pianoforte concerto which was one of 
the minor features of the Richter concerts. Mr Parry is something 
more than an amateur and something less at present than a master, 
even in the eccentric sehool of his adoption. That there are passages 
of some tenderness as well as strength in his partly successful work 
need not, and will not be denied. The music of the chief dramatic 
character, Prometheus, was assigned to Mr Francis, who strove to 
do it justice, but betrayed physical unfitness for the task. The other 
parts were, as I have recorded in a first brief notice of the performance, 
sustained with artistic power and, I may add, with wonderful sym- 
pathy, by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, and Mr Edward Lloyd. 
The concert, protracted to an unconscionable hour by the excessive 
length of Mr Parry’s share in the programme, was generally of a high 
order of merit, and may, therefore, be pardoned its effect of detain- 
ing from their rest many persons who had far to drive before reaching 
it. 
If it be any secret that the clergy of this diocese are divided on 
the question whether the Festivals of the Three Choirs are, or are 
not an infringement on their sacred office, it is a secret that has been 
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badly kept. The Bishop has not pronounced positively on either 
side, but allows his name to appear as a vice-president ; and, as Mrs 
Ellicott is a musical amateur of distinction, the absence of herself as 
well as of her husband is generally regretted. As for the Dean, he 
stays away with distinct and emphatic purpose of withholding his 
approbation. On the other hand, there are many clerical names on 
the list of stewards, honorary and active. * * * * * * 

To-day the performance in the Cathedral began at half-past eleven, 
the nave being scarcely half full, and whole rows of chairs and 
benches positively empty. But the attention of those present was 
marked by a close following of the music, and this tribute may 
really have gratified the artists more than the noisy and often in- 
judicious applause to which they are elsewhere accustomed, but 
which is happily prohibited within the house of prayer. Schubert's 
“Unfinished Symphony” in B, which is a great favourite with 
Crystal Palace audiences, but is not often heard far from any im- 
portant centre of instrumental music, was the opening work. No 
satisfactory explanation of Schubert’s failure to complete this sym- 
phony has been recorded. He wrote the two movements which we 
have heard to-day in 1820, full eight years before his death, and he 
also wrote some half dozen bars or more of the Scherzo, but there 
stopped, never to resume the task which promised so much for the 
world’s delight and the musician’s increase of fame. The Allegro 
moderato and Andante con moto went off fairly well, though the pace 
at which Mr Lloyd led was somewhat unduly accelerated. Mozart's 
Requiem followed, with Miss De Fonblanque, Mdme Patey, Mr 
Lloyd, and Mr Santley as principal vocalists. The solos which 
occur in combination with the choruses fell, naturally, to the first- 
named artist, they being all three written for a soprano voice ; and, 
as the soprano is prominent in each of the three quartets, it may be 
said that the chief brunt of the Requiem fell on Miss De Fonblanque, 
who proved herself quite equal to the duty. The conductor’s time 
was felt by many present to be too fast in places, such, for instance, 
as in the impressive quartet, ‘‘Tuba mirum,” and this partial im- 
pression became, with regard to the chorus, ‘‘Rex tremendz,” a 
general and very decided conviction. Nothing but an excusable 
nervousness can be well imagined as the cause of this tendency to 
hurry on the part of so careful and so thoroughly musician-like a 
conductor as Mr Lloyd. An hour's interval was, on the conclusion 
of the Requiem, at one o'clock, accorded to all present, and this 
timely concession had the effect of bringing together in the secluded 
old houses of these ecclesiastical precincts, as on the gracefully 
neutral ground of social amenity, visitors from all parts of the 
cathedral. Punctually at two the carrying out of the programme 
was resumed with Spohr’s masterpiece, 7’he Last Judgment, In the 
overture the wind instruments, and more especially the brass, con- 
trived this time to be out of tune, and so prominent were they as to 
suggest for once, and for once only, that the apportionment of 
fiddles was insufficient. Miss Anna Williams, Mr Maas, and Mr F, 
King were now the principal vocalists, with Miss Damian’s useful 
aid in the quartets.~ Seldom has Miss Williams more completely 
justitied the confidence placed in her artistic judgment ‘and skill. 
Mr Maas is almost new to oratorio, and quite new to Gloucester, 
where he has received the double welcome due to an artist and to a 
stranger. His appearance last night at the concert in the Shire 
Hall was attended with signs of universal satisfaction that may well 
have encouraged him in his efforts this day. His solo, in conjune- 
tion with the chorus, ‘‘ Holy, holy”—to which the audience stood 
up, as they had, of course, done to the ‘‘Sanctus” in Mozart's 
Requiem—was delivered with quiet and commanding dignity, and 
the chorus itself, hushed, solemn, and prayerful, was one of the 
features to be longest and most pleasantly remembered. Mr F, 
King, too, a young bass of considerable promise, who confers great 
credit upon the National Training School at Kensington, had earned 
& warm tribute of encouraging applause at the evening concert, and 
his first solo to-day, which was sung under the trying circumstances 
that the band was for a bar or two scarcely with him, and seemed 
at the moment to have lost his collective power of attack, was 
remarkably steady, sonorous, and emphatic. The symphony which 





begins the second part of this work was played with greater pre- 
cision and delicacy than can be accredited to some of the accompani- 
ments. 

The evening’s performance, for which the cathedral was lit by rows 
of gas along the string courses of Norman zigzag, was devoted to 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul. <A larger attendance occupied the seats, 
which in the morning had presented a desolate appearance, and fresh 
arrivals came trooping in while the overture was being played. Mr 
Lloyd’s unfortunate tendency to force the time was again observable 
in the first chorus, ‘‘Lord, Thou alone art God,” but the impressive- 
ness of the chorale, ‘‘To God on high,” was preserved by recourse 
to a more temperate beat, which again characterised the execution 
of solemn and tenderly expressive passages, and aided the fine decla. 
matory vocalization of Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Messrs 
Maas, Santley, and F. King, who, with Signor Ghilberti, were the 
principal singers in the first part. The chorus seemed to be inspired 
with new vigour, and to have left fatigue behind them. Seldom has 
the discipline and energy of a multitude given such terrible expression 
to the ferocity of a turbulent and bigoted populace as that which elec- 
trified all hearers in the magnificent delivery of the great chorus, 
“Stone him'to death.” It was followed by thesweet contrast so charac- 
teristic of Mendelssohn, and rendered with the utmost pathos by Mr 
Maas—“ And they stoned him.” MrSantley’saria, “Consumethemall,” 
which expresses the persecuting spirit of Saul before his conversion, 
was given with all his accustomed energy, and Mdme Patey’s 
exquisite reading of the following recitative and air which narrate 
the setting forth of Saul on his journey, was a finished interpreta- 
tion of Mendelssohn in his most feeling mood. The climax of that 
most weighty of Scripture narratives is reached in the oratorio by a 
succession of massive harmonies, leaving nothing in the way of 
grandeur and impressive choral effect to be desired or imagined. 
All who took part in this evening’s performance entered fully into 
the beauty and force of the design. In the second part the acces+ 
sion of Mr Edward Lloyd to the vocal strength in front of the 
orchestra was signalled by his finished rendering of the narrative 
portions allotted to the tenor, who at first represents Barnabas in 
the duet with Paul, ‘‘ Now we are ambassadors.” A gem not less 
brilliant for countless repetitions is the well-known air, ‘Be 
thou faithful unto death,” with its beautiful violoncello obbdligato, 
and in this Mr Lloyd had the congenial support of Mr Edward 
Howell. Proceeding thence to its close, the oratorio was worthily 
ended by the faultless execution of ‘‘ Not only unto Him.” 

Thursday, 

Persons of early habits and a strong determination to make the 
most of their time have had both a long and a full day, here in the 
good old city of Gloucester, Taking the early service into account, 
no less a time than fifteen hours will have been given up to the work 
of the Festival. In this I include, of course, all necessary rests ; 
but even these to-day have been brief and hurried, the intervals 
between each item of the bill being barely sufficient for the support 
and restoration of exhausted nature. Mr C, H. Lloyd’s service in 
E flat was given at eight o’clock in the choir of the Cathedral, the 
anthem being ‘‘ Great is the Lord,” which is generally held to be 
Ouseley’s best piece of writing. Though not large, the congregation 
was more numerous than on either of the preceding days, I regret 
to find that this Festival scarcely holds forth much promise of being 
financially successful, and that the stewards, who have worked 
harder than liberally paid officers might perchance have done, and 
have of course given their services without fee or reward, will be 
called upon to make up among themselves a serious deficiency, The 
reasons why any comparison between the Festivals of 1877 and 1880 
must tell against the present year are, as advanced by those gentle: 
men who have local opportunities of judging, two in number, In 
the first place, strong motives induced an extraordinary effort, three 
yeurs ago, to demonstrate the vitality of the institution which has 
grown up among the three choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, Assailed as the Festivals were by a strong party of op- 
ponents, clerica! and ‘ay, the cull [ux stvenucus support was raised 
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and liberally responded to. Since that time, three years of depres- 
sion have passed over this part of England, and hence the second 
reason why a falling-off was to be expected. A reduction of 
from twenty to thirty per cent. in farm rents has affected the 
pockets of the landowners; agriculture has not, with all this 
indulgence, remunerated the tiller of the soil ; and trade has 
generally been quite as bad in Gloucester as in other parts of 
the country, if not worse. Such are the two causes reasonably 
assigned for the unprofitable results of the Festival now drawing to 
aclose. May I hint—it would be ungracious to do more than hint 
—at a third? When all persons are agreed that the adequate per- 
formances of masterpieces which have stood the test of time is a 
great boon to thousands who have no other opportunities than are 
thus afforded of hearing those great works, it seems questionable 
policy to overload a week’s programme with the experimental 
labours of unknown men. More than this I need not say ; but so 
mvch, at least, seems necessary to be said. 
poinds, shillings, and pence does not imply failure in any more 
elevated point of view than tliat of mere finance. A week of bril- 
liant weather, preceded last Sunday by welcome showers, and again 
overclouded to-day with signs of impending and not altogether un- 
desired rain, has happily aided in enlivening the cathedral city, dear 
to historical and artistic students, for its grand relics of skilled 
industry in the mouldering past. The performance of all the music, 
old as well as new, has been, with few and pardonable blemishes, 
creditable to the conscientious care and endeavour of all concerned. 
To-day, the Dixit Dominus of Leonardo Leo, an early eighteenth 
century book, and an unquestionably fine specimen of Old Italian 
composition, led the day performance in the Cathedral, beginning 
at half-past eleven o’clock. Some months ago, this work was ren- 
dered by the Cambridge University Musical Society, the conductor 
being Mr C. Villiers Stanford. Its best numbers are the double 
choruses, which have a certain affinity to the style of Handel, and 
were admirably sung to-day, the band likewise discharging its duty 
as one man, 
solos allotted to the soprano; and Miss Wakefield, the compass of 
whose voice is a gift which she has begun well to cultivate, was the 
contralto. The quintet which prefaces the concluding chorus, 


“Gloria Patri,” was sung by Mdme Albani, Misses Anna Williams | 
After the Dizit | 


and Wakefield, Messrs Maas and F, King. 
Dominus, a much older Italian work, the Stabat Mater, written 
by Palestrina in the prime of his powers, was given as an 
eight-part chorus and double quartet, this modern arrange- 
ment being due, together with certain marks of expression, 
to Herr Wagner, Misses Anna Williams, De Fonblanque, Hilda 
Wilson—a native of Gloucester, by the bye—and Damian, Messrs 
E. Lloyd, Maas, King, and Signor Ghilberti, were the prin- 
cipal singers. It should be borne in mind that Palestrina wrote 
this work as a chorus all through, with no apparent thought of its 
serving as a vehicle for any other kind of vocalization. A sacred 
cantata (Op. 44), by Mr Henry Holmes, entitled Christmas Day, the 
words by the author of The Christian Year, the music apportioned 
for soprano and tenor solos, chorus, and orchestra, made up the 
remainder of the first part, The composer in person conducted this 
curious piece of work, the precise aim of which, though not obvious, 
may have been fully attained, for anything that can be guessed to 
the contrary. Mr Edward Lloyd and Miss Anna Williams did all 
that could be done with the parts imposed on them ; and, having 
said this, I do not feel any imperative call to say more, just at 
present, concerning Christmas Day. 

After an hour's interval of rest and refreshment, greatly needed 
by musicians and listeners alike, the second part, wholly devoted to 
Beethoven’s Missa Solennis in D (Op. 123), opened to a hushed and 
expectant auditory, all of whom were conscious that they were now 
face to face with a body of singers and instrumentalists put upon 
their ¢rucial trial, We have all heard of the stupendous might of 
this fervid production; of its unparalleled difficulties, which forbid, 
and happily forbid, that it should ever become trite, hackneyed, and 
sommon, Might is, indeed, its convincing quality; and it is the 


Meanwhile, the lack of | 





Mdme Albani sang with delightful expression those | 








might that moves to tears. A wonder that strikes the overwhelmed 
hearer is that none among those sitting like himself spell-bound, or 
among the interpreters of such tremendous harmony, should be 
carried away by uncontrollable emotion. Some such effect might 
at any moment have been looked for; but it came not, to disturb 
the rapt attention of the motionless, stone-like figures, sitting in 
the silent nave and aisles, or to mar the massive rhythm that 
rolled above. The last time Beethoven’s transcendent mass was 
heard in London was on May 5, 1871, under the direction of Mr 
Barnby. Schindler says of the composer, while absorbed in this 
work for a scarcely interrupted period of three years and more, that 
he “never saw Beethoven in a similar state of absolute detachment 
from the terrestial world.” On the cover of the Kyrie Hleison, the 
great musician wrote—‘‘ From the heart it has come : to the heart it 
shall penetrate.” Allowance being made for the terrible strain 
which has been put upon the united choirs, their triumph to-day was 
not one that should soon pass into oblivion. Mdmes Albani and 
Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd and Santley sang as only lovers of 


| the divine art can sing ; but, asin the massive cathedral itself, all 


traceries and details of ornament, all fine effects of painted glass and 
exquisite carvings, are held in subordination to the majesty of the 
whole, so these gems of bright vocalization sank harmoniously into 
the proportions of a colossal design. Sometimes, indeed, their bright- 
ness expanded into the tempered glory of sunlight, streaming across 
the deep, broad, solemn shadows in which Beethoven has thought 
out his magnificent theme; and it is by such a metaphor that 
the sweet lightness of the ‘‘Preludium” and “ Benedictus,” 
and the violin obbligato exquisitely played by M. Sainton, 
can be best described. When the ‘Agnus Dei” had been 
played and sung, as the fit conclusion of this solemn Mass—which 
has been aptly said to ‘‘ occupy almost as unique a position among 
Beethoven's works as the composer held among his brother artists ”’ 
—the cathedral was slowly emptied of the crowd, few of whom will 
lose, as long as they may live, the impression stamped upon them by 
a work that needs no second hearing to confirm its deep spiritual 
influence. Rain, the first that has fallen since the Festival began, 
had by this time come to cool the air, which was now suffused with 


| amist such as obscures at times the tops of the Gloucestershire 


hills. 

The second and last of the Shire Hall concerts was given this 
evening under the direction of Mr C. H. Lloyd, for whom this day, 
with all its fatigues and anxieties, should be marked with a white 
stone. His manner of conducting Beethoven’s Mass in the cathedral 
had one unanimous commendation, the only fault observed being an 
unwonted slowness in the Kyrie Hleison, a strange error, if it 
deserves so strong a word, for Mr Lloyd to fall into, Sir W.S. 
Bennett's Die Waldnymphe was the overture, and among the most 
noteworthy features of the first part were Mendelssohn’s chorus 
from (@£dipus, for male voices, with orchestra, ‘*‘Thou comest 
here”; Hérold’s ‘‘Souvenir dei prim’ anni,” deliciously sung 
by Mdme Albani, with the violin obbligato by M. Sainton, 
a violin solo by Vieuxtemps, the performer being Mr Sutton, one 
of M. Sainton’s pupils; and Mr Ebenezer Prout’s spirited chorus, 
‘Hail to the chief.” Schumann's Symphony in B flat was the prin- 
cipal component of the second part, which concluded with ‘‘A 
laughing song” by Mr B, Luard Selby, the vocalists being Misses Anna 
Williams, Wakefield, and Damian, The concert was at all 
points excellently sustained by Mdmes Albani, Patey, Messrs 
E, Lloyd, and Maas, and the artists already mentioned.—D. 7’. 








Tue Philharmonic Society of Belfast are about to appoint a 
conductor in succession to Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. D. and 
the committee are now receiving applications for the vacant post. 
It is said to be a first-rate opening for a competent man. 
CremMa.—This town appears to be behind the age in musival 


matters. On the occasion of a grand festival to be held there, the 
bills announced two Masses, one by the ‘‘Rinomato Professor 


' Rossini,” the other by the ‘ Esimio Maestro Donizetti,” 
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’ 
Hrown's Letters to Pueffer. 
(Continued from page 561. ) 
Letrer IV, 

My Lord,—The aria cantabile is emphatically so called, as being 
the highest species of song. It is that, indeed, which affords the 
singer an opportunity of displaying, in the execution of it, all his 
powers and skill ;—if he has voice, if he has feeling, if he has taste, 
if he has fancy, if he has science—here he has ample scope for the 
exertion of them all. The subject proper for this air is the expres- 
sion of tenderness, Though this an expression which always 
tends to sadness, yet the sadness is of that pleasing kind which the 
mind loves to mdulge. Thus, the memory of pleasures that are 
past, the complaints of a lover absent from his faithful mistress, and 
such like, are proper themes for this air. Hence it arises, that the 
aria cantabile, whilst it is susceptible of great pathos, admits, with- 
out prejudice to the expression, of being highly ornamented ; for 
this plain reason, that, though the sentiments it expresses are 
affecting, they are, at the same time, such as the mind dwells on 
with pleasure ; and it is likewise for this reason that the subject of 
the cantabile must never border on deep distress, nor approach to 
violent agitation, both of which are evidently inconsistent with 
ornament. The motion of this air, though not so solemn as that 
which belongs to still graver subjects, is very slow, and its con- 
stituent notes, of consequence, proportionally long ; I say constituent 
notes, in order to distinguish those which the singer introduces as 
ornamental from those which constitute the melody itself. These last 
are, in pa. very few, extremely simple in their march, and so 
arranged as to allow great latitude to the skill of the singer. The 
instrumental parts are, in this kind of song, restricted to almost 
nothing; for, though the accompaniment is of use to the singer 
because it supports the voice, yet ought it to be kept so subordinate 
to the vocal part, as never, during the song, to become the object 
of attention, The singer who attempts the cantabile should be 
endowed, in the first place, with a fine voice, of the sweet and 
plaintive kind, that the long notes, of which this song is composed, 
may, of themselves, delight the ear. He ought to have great sen- 
sibility, that he may nicely feel and express in an affecting manner 
the sentiment. He should possess, besides, great taste and fancy, 
highly to ornament the melody, and, thereby, give to it that 
elegance which is essential to this kind of song. An accurate judg- 
ment is likewise necessary, to keep his fancy within due bounds ; 
and he ought to be a perfect ter of the sci of counterpoint, 
that he may know precisely what liberties he may take with respect 
to the harmony of the other parts. As the productions of science 
are, at least in part, justly esteemed by the degree of utility which 
attends them, so those of art may be by the degree of pleasure they 
afford. Now, it is the superior degree of pleasure (whi 





ich proceeds 
from the joint exertion of so many powers of nature and art in the 
aria cantabile) that gives to it the pre-eminence over every other 
kind of song; for your Lordship will observe, that, in listening to 
an air of this description, | the mind is all awake to feeling, 
yet are the emotions it experiences of that gentle kind which unfit 
it neither for the contemplation of beauty, nor for the admiration of 
art ; on the contrary, they serve to dispose it more effectually for 
both, Thus, many of the noblest faculties of the mind are gratified 
at once ; we judge, we admire, we feel, at the same instant of time ; 
and, I may even say, we are, at the same instant, sensibly feasted ; 
for there is no doubt but there is a charm, not only in the harmony 
of sounds, but even in the beauty of sound itself, which acts phy- 
sically on the machine, and may be considered as actually producin 
a sensual gratification. The following are examples of the cantabi 
from Metastasio. In the first, a lover, complaining to his friend of 
the cruelty of |1is mistress, concludes the recitative by saying, 


Ma quanto, ah, tu ‘201 sai, quant’ é tiranna. 
But thou knowest not, alas! how unkind she is. 


Air. 
Jo lo so, che il bel sembiante 
Un istante, oh dio, mirai, 
E mai piu da quell’ istante 
Non lasciai di sospirar. 
I know it, who, but for a moment, beheld that lovely cotntenance; and 
never, from that moment, have ceased to sigh. 
Jo lo so} lo sanno qtieste 
Valli ombrose, erme soreste, 
Che han da me quel nome amato, 
Imparato a replicar. 


I know it; and these shady vales, these solitary woods, which have learned 
from me to repeat her beloved name, know it also, 





In this second, a young warrior, about to take leave of his weeping 
mistress, thus addresses her : 

Frena la belle lagrime, 
Idolo del mio cor; 

No, per vederti piangere, 
Cara, non o valor; 

Ah non destarmi almeno 
Nuovi tumulti in seno; 
Bastano i dolci palpiti 
Che vi cagiona amor. 

Cease those gentle tears, my soul’s idol; if I see thee weep, my fortitude 
forsakes me, Ah, forbear to awake in my bosom new tumults; the soft pal- 
pitations are sufficient which love causes there already. 

I have only now to add, on the subject of this air, that I should 
be sorry, from what I have said of the ornament essential to it, to 
have given rise to an opinion in your Lordship, which the general 
practice of singers is, I own, but too apt to confirm, namely, that 
the cantabile is little else than a string of flourishes, cresine 
almost entirely in the caprice of the performer. Thisis very far from 
being the case. Though the melancholy expressed by the cantabile 

*be of that soothing kind which the mind loves to indulge, and is, 
therefore, not incompatible with some exertions of the fancy, yet 
are these exertions clearly limited, both with respect to number and 
quality, by the sense of the words; some admit of more, some of 
less ornament. The expression of tenderness, as has been already 
observed, is that which peculiarly characterizes this air; and just in 
proportion as this expression is allied to sentiments of hope or plea- 
sure, or tends rather towards sadness and despondency, it admits 
more or less of being ornamented. As to the exact quantum, no 
precise rules can be given. This, it is evident, must always depend 
on the nice judgment of the performer; and it is certain that, the 

eater his feeling, and the more correct his taste, the more sparing 

e will be in the application of embellishments. Those he makes 
use of will vegemitt in kind and number, not those ornaments 
which, without distinction, overload the whole surface of a Gothic 
building, but those with which the Greeks adorned their architec- 
ture, pe rm in times of the purest taste, were never so many as to 
disguise, in any degree, the appearance of simplicity, nor so promi- 
nent as to disturb the symmetry of the great component parts of 
the edifice. Having mentioned architecture, a very striking analo; 
presents itself to me between the Corinthian order and the aria 
cantabile, 

As in this order it appears evidently to have been the intention of 
the inventor to unite, as far as they are consistent with each other, 
beauty and utility ; so it seems the object of the vantabile to unite, 
in the same manner, beauty and expression, Thus, elegance and 
refinement are equally the character of both—in both have the same 
kind of limitation; in the former, anything, however beautiful in 
itself, that militated against utility, would have been inadmissible ; 
in the latter, any ornament, however graceful 1n itself, that ran coun- 
ter to, or, in the least diminished the expression, would be unpar- 
donable — for utility is the first principle of architecture, and 
expression is the great end of music. This analogy might be carried 
a great deal farther, but I am afraid I have already exhausted your 
Lordship’s patience. rofpn, 

[You certainly have exhausted mine, old fellow! You are as 
prolix as Wagner himself, who, when tired of lampooning his 
precursors je co-runners, sets about—in Oper und Drama= 
explaining his own inexplicable system.—Dr Buiper. } 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
THURSDAY EveNinc, SEPTEMBER 2nd:— 


Overture, L’Etoile du Nord ... ee saa we Meyerdeer, 
Andante, in G, from the First Symphony... . Mozart, 
Passacaglia—Variations and Fugue on a Theme in the 

Bass a os aed ra on os Bach, 
Romanza, “ Lonely though I wander” ve wee, Weber, 
Pastorale, in G major ... hee tue oat we WT. Best. 
March for the organ, in E flat major, ... ue ve A, Smart, 


Saturpay ArTeRNoon, SEPTEMBER ithi— 


Organ Concerto, in D minor ... oak ots «. Handel, 
Allegretto, in C major, from the Pianoforte Sonata, 

Op. 70 eee oe tee tee tee ane Weber, 
Romance sans Paroles, for the organ ... ee eee Alex, Guilmant, 
Fantasia in the style of Bach, F minor poe vee Mozart. 

Adagio in B flat, from the Nonetto, Op, 31. vee Spohr, 
Overttre, Numa Pompilivs .. oe tee ve Ferd, Paer, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuerr's Fiaminco ?—Where, oh! where? ‘‘ Flamingo” where 
art thou? Thou art so near and yet so far, so far and yet so near ! 
Inquire at Street, near Mornington. Thus far—no further. 
‘* Where’s Flamingo ?” indeed ! 











MARRIAGE. 

On August the 2nd, at the church of St Giles in the Fields, 
Freperick Romer, Esq., solicitor, son of Frank Romer, Esq., to 
Miss F. M. Bacon, daughter of Mr Thomas Bacon, of 64, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C. 

DEATH. 

On August the Ist, at the College df Organists, 95, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, EpwarRD GILBERT, assistant secretary and 
honorary librarian. 








To Ap\ :nTIsERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Rlusical World. 
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Snguities. 
(Mems. from Queer’s Commonplace.) 
~~ 
| ates 
ry ee ee =e a — sae 
' (Inquiry Motive.) 
No. 1. 


Whence comes this melody ?—and who has used it to his 


purpose ? 
Melody. 








e 

I would I were a bird. Then, perhaps, I should be able to 
interpret the mystery to Siegfried ————. But, unhappily, I 
am only a biped without feathers. 


By Telephone. 
va) 





— 
= Sp 0 #2 
Se = 
SS 
Whence comes this me - lo - dy? 
Holloa! Aolloh! The voice of 6ld Massa Chusetts Dwight, 
from — at Boston. Hoch! Marry I can tell. Marry I 
can’t tell! 


Theophilus Queer. 


Co Beadle Archdeacon Punch, Esq., of Small-Beerjester. 
“Oh Dollop! Dollop! Dollop.” —Old play (very old), 

O! Arable and Morleena! Arable Land and no mistake! More 
leaner (Baron C. Mouton de Kenni”) she could not be, or rather 
more leaning to that succulent soil; though she said to it, “Go 
on !”—*“ from the other* end of the room,” He went on—and of 
the sequel you are cognisant. She went on, too, and he went 
onner—you'll guess the rest, “On Stanley on,” were the last 
words of Marmi-off. 

P.S.—Why can’t you caress Alexandra, without decrystalising 
your readers? I shall never be decrystalised—I am too much of 
a Manns in a Mendelssohn Grove. Thine D. Pp. 


* “Other” is good, Why “other” ?—Dr BuivGE, 








Advertisements not later thane 








SARAH THE GREAT AND MAGNUS THE LITTLE. 
(From “The Parisian.” ) 

Baron Magnus, the German Ambassador at Copenhagen, seems, 
from the latest accounts of the Bernhardt-Magnus incident, to 
have made a fool of himself. When Sarah arrived he went down 
on his knees to offer her a bouquet. In the second place, Baron 
Magnus was not invited to the dinner offered to Sarah by the 
Danish journalists. The Baron only obtained an entrance-card 
with the utmost difficulty, and he was the only diplomatist present. 
He was very coldly received, as might have been expected; but 
wishing by all means to have a finger in the pie, and although the 
toasts and speeches had all been arranged beforehand, the Baron, 
with thoroughly Tudesque tact, rose at the very beginning of the 
meal and offered a toast to “la belle France!” His words had 
little success, but without losing courage, the diplomatist went up 
to Sarah to clink glasses with her. Sarah took some time to find 
her glass; then at last she rose and drank to “la France entiére !” 
Her words were enthusiastically applauded, except by Baron 
Magnus. Sarah, remarking his silence, again took up her glass, 
and cried in a loud voice: “La France entiére, n’est-ce pas, 
Monsieur ’ Ambassadeur ?” and the Ambassador was obliged to 
accept the toast. The Chancellor of the French Legation then 
proposed a toast to the two ancient allies, France and Denmark. 
Ile was heartily applauded except by Magnus. Then Sarah 
obliged the German Ambassador to accept the toast and clink 
glasses with her. By this time the discomfiture of Baron Magnus 
had become ridiculous, and all the guests were laughing at him. 
One would have thought that Baron Magnus would have broken 
off all relations with the actress after these incidents, But no, 
he sought a meeting with Sarah the next day, when the following 
incident took place. Baron Magnus is always fingering his de- 
corations, and while he was talking to Sarah, a whole skewerful 
of medals and crosses fell to the ground. The Baron picked them 
up and handed them to Sarah, begging her to attach them to his 
coat so that he might at least have something which her fair 
hands had touched, Sarah replied that she was too clumsy with 
her fingers, and turned her back on his Tudesque Excellency. 
Jeanne Bernhardt, in order to console the unfortunate Baron, 
pinned on his decorations for him. This is the true history of 
the laughable incidents that passed between Mdlle Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the celebrated French actress, and the Baron Magnus, 
Ambassadeur pour rire. It is no wonder that Prince Bismarck 


has re-called him. 


COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


These entertainments, a boon to the resident and visiting 
public, musical and non-musical, are proceeding as successfully as 
ever. Owing to the space occupied by the reports of the Gloucester 
Festival, however, our weekly reswmé must be expanded into a 
“ fortnightly,” to be published in the next number of the Musical 
World. ‘To the list of pianists that consummate master, Charles 
Hallé, has been added. Mad. Essipoff (‘Frou-Frou”) comes 
near the end of the month. Meanwhile, we have had Mr F, 
H. Cowen’s first symphony, in C minor (his third, just completed, 
is in the same key), and like it more than ever. Last night, Mr 
Frederick Clay’s cantata, Lalla Rookh, was performed. Bravissimi 
Signor Gatti! Bravissimo il Conte di Cowennio! ©. b. 








Me F. C. Burnanp is at Boulogne-sur—Mer, 

Mpme CuristinE Nixsson will return to England at the 
beginning of next month, 

EmiLE Zou, author of L’Assommoir, has ceased to contribute 
to the Paris journal, Ze Voltaire, Camille Saint-Saéns remains. 

Moar ApELINA ParttTt is adorning her Welsh castle (she has 
bought all the “ancestors”—like General Stanley Grossmith), 
beaconing the hills of Brecon with her glances and making its 
valleys radiant with her smiles, 
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GIVE UNTO CASAR, &c. 





Mr Lavenper Pitr.—Aw! Capital article on Stradella at Man- 
chester! Aw! 

S1r Carer O’Corsy.—Be the shins of mine aunt! What article ? 

Mr Lavenper Pirr.—Manchester Examiner and Times—Aw ! 
—says something about Maas’ tuneful intonation—aw !—and some- 
thing about a very melodious Malbrolio. 

Str Carer O’Corsy.—Be the wig of my grandmother! No Man- 
chester boy could have written that! It was in an Oirish paper, 
bedad !—the Cork Hxaminer—why. 

Mr Lavenper Prrr.—Aw! I thought so. No Englishman could 
have written such stuff. I am awfully glad—aw ! 

Str Carer O’Corsy.—Begorr! Be the hand of me body ! Thread 
on my skirts —— 

Mr Lavenpgr Pittr.—Aw! No—aw! Good bye. 

[Exit Mr Lavender Pitt. 

Str Caper O’Corsy.—Be the bones of me tinants ! 


(Mr Lavender Pitt is wrong. Sir Caper O’Corby is right. The 
flowery article was published, not in the Manchester, but in the 
Cork, Lxaminer.—(Dr Buiver.)} 


a ————— 
JOHNS TOOLE AND RAYMOND. 
(‘‘Star-spangled Union Jack Banner.”) 


In the “ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal” on Tuesday, the 10th 
August, “Johnny Toole” gave a little supper to John T. Ray- 
mond on the eve of his departure for America. The cutlets and 
champagne took place at the Green Room Club, and a number of 
the prominent members of that society “ assisted.” Neat, friendly 
and telling was the speech of the fluent Johnny, and Raymond 
orated like a man and an American. A general “palaver” fol- 
lowed ; the calumet of peace was smoked; the fire-water of the 
white man was imbibed; and Raymond, Florence, Toole, and 
tout le monde were happy.— Theatre. 








Sie. and Map. Arprtr have returned to town from Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. Sig. Arditi leaves for New York a fortnight hence. 


Vrrp1's splendid garden belonging to his estate at Busseto 
suffered greatly from the severity of last winter, many of the 
finest plants having been destroyed. The renowned composer 
was almost as much grieved as he might have been by a bad 
performance, or the failure of one of his operas. He thinks in 
consequence of spending, by way of consolation, of next 
Winter at Nice and part in Paris, (Poor composer |—Dr Biipes.) 





ALBANI IN ELIJAH. 


Another conspicuous feature in to-day’s performance (but one less 
familiar) was the co-operation of Mdme Albani in the solo music of 
Elijah. It is only within the last few years that the great operatic 
prima donna has been heard in oratorio music, although the earliest 
celebrity of the accomplished Canadian was obtained when a mere 
child by the purity of voice and style displayed in Church Service 
music. With the development of vocal power and earnest feeling, 
the capacity of this true artist for fervid religious expression has 
made her as eminent in oratorio as she has long been eminent 
in opera. Mdme Albani’s delivery of the solo soprano music in 
the second part was admirable for vocal excellence and elevated 
sentiment. The very important air, ‘‘Hear ye Israel,” was an 
especial example of pure and finished declamation, her share in 
the beautiful unaccompanied trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” being another 
prominent example of her artistic proficiency. This was altogether 
exquisitely rendered, with the valuable co-operation of Miss Anna 
Williams and Mdme Patey.—(Gloucester Correspondence of the 
** Daily News.” 

ee 
JULIA ELTON. 

The musical public will hear with regret that this accomplished 
lady has resolved to retire from the vocal profession, and it may with 
certainty be said that nothing but the kindest wishes will accompany 
her departure from the concert-platform. At any time the loss of 
an artist so well trained and experienced as Miss Elton would 
naturally excite concern and call forth feelings of sorrowful regard ; 
but the deprivation is now made the more striking by the fact that 
the lady still retains full possession of the charming contralto voice 
that has for so many years done excellent work in our orchestras, 
and has never been heard without imparting pleasure and kind- 
ling admiration. Her admirers, however, are relieved from the 
discomfort and pain too often attending the retirement of an esteemed 
favourite. Sickness has not called her away, neither has the finger 
of unrelenting Time beckoned her hence. She is simply called 
away from the profession she has long adorned by the gentle force of 
happy circumstance; and, however we miss her from the public 
arena, we cannot but rejoice at seeing her free from such anxieties as 
cloud the evening of many a bright career. Nevertheless, all must 
regret that the course of events should inevitably deprive the artist- 
room of the gracious presence, and the concert-platform of the 
genuine talent of Julia Elton. P..G, 

—_o— 

We have received the following letter from Mr Paul Meritt, 
joint author of The New Babylon, Velvet and Rags, and The 
World :— 

‘‘Sir,—I suggested to Mr Walter Gooch, lessee and mong of 
the Princess’s Theatre, that I should write a drama to be produced 
at his theatre next autumn. I also proposed that my remuneration 
should depend entirely upon the success of my play. For the edifi- 
cation of those who marvel at the dearth of native dramatic work, 
I quote from Mr Walter Gooch’s letter in reply to my offer :—‘ Of 
course you know I'm going in for the Bard with Booth for some time, 
and then I shall have by that time, I hope, several French plays to 
select from ; so it would be useless to give you a commission.’ 

‘Comment by me, I think, is quite needless.— Yours obediently, 

‘“* Drury Lane Theatre. ‘*Paut Merit.” 

We insert Mr Meritt’s letter, the writer considering it important 
as showing “how the English dramatist of these days is treated 
by the English theatrical manager ”; but we have, of course, no 
intention of questioning Mr Gooch’s right to decline our corres- 
pondent’s offer of assistance ; nor do we offer any opinion on the 
matters of taste involved in Mr Meritt’s complaint, The expres- 
sion “the Bard,” in Mr Gooch’s note, refers, we believe, to 
Shakspere.*—Darly News. 








Drespen.—Goethe’s birthday was celebrated on the 28th August 
by a performance of the first and on the 29th by a performance of 
the second part of faust, with the late H. Pierson’s music. 





*Not at all unlikely. —Dr Burpex, 
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ae eas _ A 
Hrinley Aichards at a Odlelsh Fete. 

Mr Brinley Richards officiated as musical director and 
adjudicator at a fvte at Presteigne on Wednesday, September 
the 1st. During the proceedings he delivered an address on 
music in connection with the Eisteddfod.— South Wales Daily 
News (Cardiff). 

BRINLEY RICHARDS, HIS ADDRESS. 

The purpose for which they met that day (said Mr Brinley 
Xichards) must commend itself to everyone interested in social 
progress. When they remembered what was then taking place 
on the other side of the Irish Channel, they must feel grateful at 
meeting in eisteddfodau. This was an eisteddfod to a certain 
extent, more properly an eisteddfod with “ maimed rights.” They 
had neither gorsedd nor bards, unless he (the speaker) was sup- 
posed to represent the latter. He had no connection with the 
gentleman who astonished the people at Llandrindod the other 
day. That gentleman was described as the only living represen- 
tative of living Druidism. He created a considerable amount of 
wonder and, probably, alarm. He appeared in a marvellous dress 
and banner. The Ancient Britons were dressed in skins, the bards 
and Druids wore coloured surplices to distinguish their rank, but 
until Llandrindod Eisteddfod he (the speaker) was not aware that 
a fox’s tail was the proper head-dress of a Druid. Though this 
was not an orthodox eisteddfod, it included many of its most in- 
teresting and popular elements. Two nationalities were met and 
caused still more interest. The introduction of military music 
was an innovation, and a very good one. It paved the way to the 
introduction of orchestral music. There were none of the present 
instruments older than the seventeenth century. ‘The earliest 
was suggested by human speech. At the Archeological Society's 
meeting, in 1864, the Earl of Dunraven exhibited a rude harp 
dug from the moat of Desmond Castle, which Professor Owen had 
stated was made of the bone of an Irish elk—a now extinct 
species. A musical pipe of baked clay, discovered at Babylon, 
was now in perfect condition. The difficulty with orchestral and 
band music was the expense of the instruments ; yet there was no 
reason why some day they might not listen to the works of 
Handel, Xc., performed with orchestral accompaniments by 
Welshmen. Music was a product of Christianity and was most 
important to religious worship. The great progress in music was 
the result of competition. In those days of work and worry the 
cultivation of music was of especial value. To some people law 
represented civilization, but music was a better means of eleva- 
tion. When they considered that music had been the means of 
elevating the Welsh in the estimation of Englishmen, it seemed 
extraordinary to meet with such remarks as those of a correspon- 
dent of the South Wales Daily News of Monday— 

“The impulse given to the cultivation of music in recent years 
has had a serious, if not dangerous, effect upon the young of both 
sexes. Choral practice and preparation for eisteddfodic competitions 
have taken the place of the praises of the sanctuary.” 

Would this writer have wished to return to the state of things 
as existed in the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
music even “in the sanctuary” was altogether abolished ?—and 
when, after many years, a resolution was passed that one hymn 
might be sung during divine worship, with liberty to objectors, 
not to join! * * * Jn another part of his letter he refers to 
Aberystwith College, and I presume he must think that music has 
been too prominent in that institution ; if so, I quite agree with 
him, as the college was intended for education, and not for music, 
In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote a few remarks from 
an address delivered some years since by the late Rev. J. Curwen, 
to whose high character and noble work all men have borne testi- 

mony. He says :— 

“ You feel that music is a blessing to mankind, a blessing as yet 
half appreciated and half understood, and when wedded to words, 
music has stirred your deepest feelings, has lent brightness to your 
IN; and strengthened your strongest yearnings after a better life ie 
in short, you feel that music, rightly used, is powerful to raise and 
to refine us, and so satisfies us in our best moments, that we believe tt 
to be a gift from the Giver of all good things. Iam, therefore, 
glad to find so much encouragement given to meetings like this, 
and especially in an age when leisure hours are often devoted to 
amusements, not always innocent, and sometimes the reverse,” * 





* Which must signify always innocent,—Dr BuipGE, 





SOMEBODY’S BLUNDERED. 

Dear Dr Biiper,—Who can have been hoaxing you by sendin 
you the criticism of Stradella, which ge in the Musical World o 
Saturday last, as an extract from the Manchester Examiner and 
Times? I quite agree with what is said about the criticism, and 
sympathise with the admiration ; but we should always withhold 
honour from those to whom it is not due. ; 

You, at least, know the Hxaminer better than to suppose that its 
criticism ever reaches the level of thatattributed to it in this article ; 
and when I tell you that Stradella was only given for the first time 
in Manchester last Saturday night, the very day on which the criti- 
cism appeared in the Musical World, you will admit that ‘‘somebody 
blundered.” I read the Zxaminer this morning, wondering whether 
I should find the notice of Stradella quoted in the Musical We orld ; 
but, though there is a half column devoted to the opera and the 
performance, there is nothing about ‘‘ strength of delicious melody, 
*« sweetness of intonation,” ‘tuneful rendering,” ‘‘a very melodious 
Malbrolio,” &e. May I ask you to solve the oy o% ours truly, 

An OLD AMATEUR, 

Manchester, Sept. 6. 

(If “ An old Amateur” refers to another column, he will find 
this error somewhat indignantly explained by an Irish Landlord 
—Sir Caper O’Corby, of Castle Crowe—who is his own tenant, and 
has more than once ejected himself for non-payment of rent.— 
Dr Buwae. } 


SALAMAN ON SALOMON, 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 
My pear Epitor,—In the 2,517th No. of the Times, Saturday, 
January 26, 1793, I find the following advertisement, which may 
be found interesting. I may add that the same journal contains 


a detailed account of the execution of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
— Yours ever, Cuaries K, SALAMAN. 





‘“Mr Satomon’s Concert, HANovER Square.” 

Mr Satomon most respectfully acquaints the Nobility and 
Gentry that his First Concert will be on Tuurspay, the 7th 
of February next, to continue on Twelve successive Thursdays 
(Passion week excepted). 

Composer, Dr Haypn, 
who, notwithstanding a very severe indisposition, will (Mr 
Salomon trusts, from the very pressing letters he has written 
to him to entreat his attendance) fulfil his engagement by 
assisting at the pianoforte as soon as there is a possibility of 
his undertaking the journey. In the meanwhile his place 
will be filled by Mr Clementi. 
Principal Vocal performers, 
Signor Bruni, First Serious Singer at the Opera, 
and Madame Mara. 

To the principal Instrumental Performers, who last year 
played Concertos and Concertantes on their respective instru- 
ments, is added Signor Viotti, the Celebrated Violinist, who 
will perform no where else in public, 

Leader of the Band, Mr Salomon. 

Subscriptions at Five Guineas each for the Twelve nights, 
to be had, and tickets delivered at Messrs Lockharts, Max- 
tene, Wallis & Clarke, No, 26, Pall Mall. 

Tickets transferable, Ladies’ to Ladies and Gentlemen's to 
Gentlemen. The ladies’ tickets are green, and the gentle- 
men’s black. 

















VicenzA.—Coronaro’s Creola was performed on the 27th ult, 

Lerpsic,—Das Nordlicht von Kasan (The Aurora Borealis of 
Kasan) “historical opera in four acts,” was produced at the Stadt- 
theater, on the 29th ult. The author of the libretto is Paul Krone, 
the composer Carl Pfeffer, chorus director at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, Though there was some applause (mingled with the 
hisses) at the fall of the curtain, and the principal artists, with the 
composer, were called, Das Nordlicht von Kasan cannot be pros 
nounced @ success. 
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THE MUDFORD MUDDLE AND ITS IMITATORS. 
(From “ Punch.” ) 

One Saturday morning last May, a Cabman, not too well versed 
in the ways of London, determined to drive his empty cab from 
the centre of the Strand, to meet his grandmother at the King’s 
Cross Station. He tried Bedford Street, and found it blocked 
with carrots; he tried Southampton Street, and found it blocked 
with turnip-tops; he tried Exeter Street, and found it blocked 
with cauliflowers; and he tried Burleigh Street, and found it 
blocked with geraniums. Looking up Wellington Street, he 
thought he saw an opening through a forest of cabbage-and- 
basket-waggons, Tilting against one of the latter, he brought 
an avalanche of strawberry-baskets on his head, and nearly lost a 
wheel. Recovering from this, he tried to get through Bow Street, 
but found an impassable crowd round the prison-van of a popular 
murderer, as well as a barricade of costermongers’ barrows. With 
great patience and perseverance he passed at last safely through 
these obstacles. In Endell Street he was delayed by a little 
prize-fight; and when he reached Gower Street he found the 
roadway a little difficult. A gas-pipe had exploded, a water-pipe 
had burst, and the Vestry were repairing part of the highway. 
Ife turned down Woburn (or Gee-Woburn) Place, to enter Gordon 
(or Trap-Cab Square), but the gate-keeper had gone to one of his 
three daily lunches. On the gate-keeper’s return, the cabman 
was refused admission. His cab was empty. Two trucks, a pig, 
a dray, a waggon, two calves, a donkey, and a tradesman’s cart 
were also sent back, not coming within the Duke of Mudford’s 
patronising regulations. 

The Cabman was ingenious. He gave a small boy twopence to 
get inside the cab, and then applied again with this important 
passenger. He wasadmitted. Lefore he got half through Gordon 
(or Cab-Trap) Square, the boy jumped out of the cab, and ran 
away. The Cabman was helpless, and looked for a passenger. 
There was not one to be seer. He drove to the Gordon Street 
Ducal barrier, and was repulsed; he drove to the Taviton Street 
Ducal barrier with the same result; and so on to the Endsleigh 
Street and Upper Woburn Place Ducal barriers. He got off the 
Mudford Estate on to the Flint-Skinners’ Estate, and was refused 
a passage on any terms at Burton Crescent. He became bewil- 
dered, wandered in his route, and tried, for no particular reason, 
to get into Mecklenburg Square by way of Heathcote Street. He 
was not going to any particular house, and was kept outside like 
the Peri. A few sheep, pigs, horned cattle, carts, and drays were 
playing the parts of other Peris, and were referred to 50 Geo. 3, 
cap. 170. He got on to the Doughty or Tichborne Estate, but as 
he was not going to the house of a subscriber to the gate-keeper’s 
salary, he was thrust back. He wandered again, and found himself 
face to face with the London University barrier at the end of 
Gower Street, maintained to provide artificial quiet for a tenth- 
rate hospital. Turning, bewildered, from this imitation Ducal 
barrier, he got, somehow, into the Tottenham Court Road. He 
had lost his grandmother, and tired his horse. He plunged des- 
perately into a refreshment-house. It was not a Coffee-palace. 

—_o0——~ 
MILAN, 
( Correspondence. ) 

The title of Marenco’s new opera, to be produced at the Teatro 
dal Verme, has been altered from Violante to Moncada. The 2lst 
August was the centenary of the Teatro della Cannobiana, which 
was opened on the above date, 1779, with Antonio Salieri’s Fiera di 
Venena, Der Freischiitz will probably be the second opera of the 
autumn season at the Scala. // Conte di Chatillon, by a young com- 

- Nicold Massa, pupil of Bazzini, is to be produced at the Teatro 

erme, 








VENICcE.—Mercuri’s Violino del Diavolo, composed with special 
reference to Mdme Carolina Ferni’s talent as violinist and singer, 
was recently given at the Teatro Malibran, Though familiar to 
other audiences in Italian (and Spain), it was new to Venice, 
Mdme Ferni, who had to execute a violin solo, selected Léonard’s 
‘*Souvenir de Haydn.” The first few notes of the theme, which 
is the Austrian national hymn, provoked a storm of disapprobation. 
The audience shook fists, stamped feet, and vociferated, ‘‘ Basta ! 
basta!” Mdme Ferni, at first disconcerted and amazed, suddenly 
ae ——- and ler the SB om = — Venise,” nig: 

ation was now 0 into frantic applause, and the accomplish: 
violinist received an Frovation,” iit . 





POOR BEETHOVEN !* 
( By the musical Critic of the ‘‘ Echo.” ) 


In my small observatory here (within view of the grand one on 
the flank of Vesuvius), I am suddenly startled by a sensational 
announcement of a phenomenon—prodigy—portent—call it what 
-_ will—in the musical heavens! Can I believe my eyes? Yes! 

here, incontinently it is; in all the actuality of black on white:— 
“ Beethoven pales” (we are unrespectfully informed,) “in the 
presence of Wagner ”—no, “I am out” (as the Leontes cries) ; 
modern maundering does not content itself with rationai language. 
‘‘ Beethoven paled in immediate sensation before that flood,” &c., 
&e. What that may mean, I leave to the “pure brain” which 
invented it, to unravel; it simply makes me, for one, ab origine, 
deny the character of critic to its author. I want to gono further 
in his lucubrations. I “pale” at the very thought of the “flood” 
thereof. But the notion of Beethoven “ paling” before Wagner 
is a3 absurd as irreverent. So does the very sunshine before Bengal 
light, or the fixed stars before a comet. Did the author of the 
above utterance ever hear of “The Mass in D,” with (e.g.) its 
tremendous “ Deus pater Omnipotens ” ?—a thunderbust that one 
inight almost imagine grateful to the Deity himself, and than 
which the force of music can no further go? 

As for the “ ideal world ”—we know of no ideal world but that 
shadowed forth in the revelations of an ideal man: and Richard 
Wagner, to me for one, is far from being that—Beethoven, near. 
“ The kingdom of heaven is within you:” and no mean glance into 
that kingdom is afforded by the “ Allegretto” (at least) of the 
Seventh Symphony itself. But why will critics be so rash—learn 
nothing, and forget everything? The ideal world has always 
been shadowed forth in pure music—to go no farther back than 
Palestrina—most sublimely. Bach is almost the ideal world in- 
corporate. Handel himself—the great, sane, grand Handel— 
has given us such glances into it, nay, grips hold of it, as 
Beethoven himself was not able to surpass, though he reverently 
and passionately emulated it. I need but allude to Handel's 
“Behold the Lamb of God,” and that colossal finis coronat opus— 
“ And the Lord hath laid on Him:” that bit is like what Ruskin 
says of Shakspere’s glance into flowers—it reveals to us the very 
heart of the truth ; we do there grip hold of the central and eternal 
truth— whatever idiom may please and pass—of Providence ; and, 
in that music, we repose on it as on the Rock of Ages :—“Cast 
thy burthen upon the Lord.” I should be unfeignedly thankful 
if Wagner could give us a greater glimpse of the ideal world—or 
so usher us into it. But I know he cannot—cannot give us so 
great a one. In saying that Beethoven emulated Handel (we 
know his estimate of the musical Hercules), I had specially in my 
mind the “et in terre pax, hominibus bone voluntatis,” and, indeed, 
the whole “Gloria” of the Missa Solennis. Beethoven seems 
to me here to have emulated Handel’s “ Peace and goodwill to- 
wardsmen,” And in the unsurpassable—nay,as it would really seem, 
unapproachable—“ Hallelujah Chorus!” Beethoven has not trans- 
cended—if, indeed, equalled—his great original; but he is him- 
self gloriously stupendous—richer than Handel, if not greater : 
and, per hoc spirabile lumen!” has once more revealed, almost in 
a blaze, the ideal world. Then there is Gluck, with his ever-lovely 
“Che fard ;” Wagner has never surpassed it—hardly —— it 
—in pure depth, or deep purity, which you prefer. Nor has he 
Mozart’s angelic “ Ave verum.” If that is not eloquence !—if 
that is not a glance into the ideal world! Oh, it is “ behind the 
veil” as it were, into the very bosom of God’s loveliest angel. 

I can quite fancy that a heroine of Wagner’s exhausts “ every 
note in the scale of her passion.” Wagner and his heroines are, 
par excellence, incontinent ; and here is the “pith and marrow of 
the attribute.” Wagner is, to me for one, a false prophet (though 
a true wizard); and I do not trust him in leading me into the 
ideal world. When Beethoven did write an opera, he celebrated 
supremely our ideal in Woman, Tennyson—a “ pure brain,” 
if ever there was one—nevertheless fell below himself, nay, smacked 
of Swinburne, in his treatment of Tristan and Isolde ; which, how- 
ever, is far fuller of dramatic truth than Wagner’s, I translated 
at Lucerne, for the Musical Standard, the great critic Louis Ehlert’s 
review of Wagner's opera, Herr Ehlert gave great praise to 
Wagner’s tone-painting (we all know that), but pointed out the 
imbecility of that situation where, instead of “ Mark's way—and 


* Musical Standard, Sept. 4. : 
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clove him to the brain,” we have an incontinent burst of vocality 
by that twaddling personage. Herr Ehlert could do nothing but 
laugh. Whocould—at the sight of such dramatic treatment from 
the sworn foe of dramatic absurdity? I happen to be one “ der 
ewig verneint” the beauty of Wagner's favourite subjects and 
manifestations ; fit concomitants of his amazing arrogance, and 
his * * * * * * JT deny that his Isoldes have “a soul.” 
They are all flesh. They haven’t even brain and heart—or but a 
brandied and phosphorescent either. The words, “ her soul seems 
to break loose from her earthly envelope, and float at last into 
the serene immensity of eternal peace,’ might apply to a St 
Dorothy—not to an Irish wanton. Wagner would, no doubt, revel 
in the Greek Helen as fatuously as Shakspere’s “ Diomed” so 
well paints Paris and Menelaus to do; but there are still those who, 
with “ Diomed,” consider her infamous, essentially worthless. 
We don’t want this everlasting passion painted—but love. Con- 
sider, how could the world go on if Wagner's ideal of Woman 
was adopted? ’I'was not Beethoven's. Wagner’s life is not ideal 
—therefore, his art cannot be. We feel Wagner's music to be 
profoundly immoral * * * * * * So far from leading us 
into the ideal world, it seduces and bans us away fromit. The 
“Venusberg” is essentially his home. Do we not see, and feel, 
and hear, and taste, and touch almost, his very revelling in passion 
* * * * *% *? The essence of love is purity; its bottom 
—or, rather, bottomless abyss, like that of the heaven above us, 
like that in the Milky Way—faithful labour, self-sacrifice. I 
need not say Who taught, and showed, and did, and was it. But, 
in these days a greater than John is here, namely Richard! Be- 
tween Beethoven’s “‘ Leonora” (poor Beethoven! how “ pale ” he 
looks!) and Wagner’s “ Isolde” there is a bridgeless gulf fixed. 
Fidelity !—“ untune that string,” and “chaos is come again.” 
We detest, and execrate (since their influence is becoming all too 
rampant,) the whole tribe of Siren and Circe, Helen and Calypso. 
We adore “ the divine” Desdemona; Brutus’s “ true, and noble 
wife ;” the exquisite Imogen ; the god-like Isabel; the ineffable 
Cordelia. We should not dream of classing Wagner with Shaks- 
pere—though he burst in self-protestation and trumpetation. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, we consider Shakspere’s sole 
compeer (of course, with qualifications). Shakspere’s own words 
— Pure brain,” “ pure hands held up,” we at once apply to him 
—the eye kindles. We should not apply them to Wagner—from 
whom, with his fatal fascination, we steer away—like Ulyssess ; 
we turn—like Marguerite: not being able, as yet, to hold that 
Shakspere “ pales” before Swinburne. Not exactly ! 
TUpive Wan of the Moons. 

[In the foregoing will be detected an echo, which is itself 
a cause of echoes—an echoist. The Wolzogenites will protest 
in thunder—without lightning—a bruit (as it were) from (as it 
were) a void, a scream (so to speak) from (so to speak) a sham- 
bles unbovined—an unkempt Siegfried (as it were), a beardless 
(as it were) Wotan, or (so to speak) a disengendered Alberich. 
(On devisait comme ¢a maintes fois dans Pancien temps.) As 
Gargantua said I forget what Gargantua said. It 
amounts, however, to this :—Alberich was not maimed but 
mimed. Thereby clumps a hoof—as our ever well-beloved 
(because un-unlovable) Campbell Clarke will tell you; or if he 
wont, apply to the divine (truly divine, absolutely divine, 
ineffably —because to her quintillion devotees, as it were, 
inconsolably divine) ‘‘ Sarah,” Otto Beard. 

Mumbles— Castle Craggy.} 











Viexna.—Herr Josef Hellmesberger, Junr., has produced, at 
Ronacher’s Operetten-Theater, a second work, entitled Der Graf von 
Gleichen und seine beiden Frauen, which is more successful than its 
precursor, Capitén Ahlstrém. One factor in the satisfactory result 
is Herr A. Just’s libretto, founded on the German folk’s story of 
Count Gleichen and his matrimonial experiences. 

BrussEis.—Limnander’s Monténegrins, though not included 
56 iy the operas by native composers selected for the Théatre 
de la Monnaie for the National Quinqagintenary, was subsequently 
added in obedience to an intimation from a high quarter. It had 
not been performed here for fifteen years, The onténegrins was 


brought out on the 31st of March, 1849, at the Opéra-Comique, Paris 
Mad, Ugalde playing the heroine ; and in Reodd in 1850, , 














A SEASONABLE SURPRISE. 
(We visit the Alexandra Palace—by the merest chance. Our Report.) 
Helpless we lay, like the ship “in the Bay o’ Biscay, 0,” in the 
bay-window of the Eclecticon, All our blooming companions 
were jaded and gone. We were jaded, but couldn’t go. We 
thought of our chains, and sighed for the Brighton Pier. “Too 
late—alas! too late!” -Oh, for a dinner out of town at some new 
place, and an al fresco lounge! In Paris, in Brussels, in any Con- 
tinental city, we should have known what to do; but here— 
nothing. The Play was not the thing at all. Richmond? No; 
if there were any amount of Richmonds in the field, we are tired 
of the place, gud dining. Purfleet, Greenwich, Gravesend! With 
Titanic whitebait, and muddy river? No. Like Sir Charles 
Coldstream, we were used up. Nothing in any oneof’em. Sud- 
denly, little Toby Mory jumps up cheerily—he and ourselves are 
the only two left in the Eclecticon, as fogies don’t count. “I’ve 
never been there!” he cries. ‘ Where?” weask. “The Alex- 
andra!” is his answer, “ Bah!” is our retort uncourteous. ‘“ After 
Richmond, Purfleet, &c., a needless Alexandra ends the song. 
Besides, Palaces are horrid places.” We speak boldly in the 
Eclecticon—but the fogies are asleep. “‘ Let’s try it,” urges Toby. 
And he opens the A.B,C. “How do we get there?” we inquire, 
yieldingly. Then we object that it is too late. “ Not a bit,” cries 
Toby Mory. “Waiter! Hansom!” We place ourselves in 
Toby's hands. It may be the blind leading the blind, neither of 
us being acquainted with the place; but Toby and ourselves know 
our way about blindfolded. From King’s Cross we went to Wood 
Green, where we descended just as the “gloaming” had set in, 
about 7.30, and seeing before us a very undignified sort of half- 
illuminated entrance, which proved to be “ The Palace Gates,” we 
presented ourselves to two Checktakers, who eyed us suspiciously, 
carefully inspected our railway-tickets, and finally passed us in. 
The air was appetising, the hour late, and so we engaged a pony- 
trap to make the ascent to the Palace. The Postillion, evidently 
aware that he was carrying Cesar and his fortunes, took us at a 
solemn pace up the hill, Fearing to stagger the officials by the 
impressive grandeur of our arrival in state, we pulled up well in 
the shade, gave the Postillion /argesse, bade him to keep his own 
counsel (or to retain him when necessary), and smiling to nobody 
right and left, we entered the building. Toby was for going to 
see all the entertainments. “No,” we said, resolutely; “there is 
but one entertainment for us, and that is dinner.” Instinct, and 
a friendly man who was waiting for some one to come in and see 
Mr. Howard Paul’s Entertainment, led us to the sadle a manger, 
We selected our table, by an open window, with a view of nothing 
in particular (lit up) in the distance, and there sat down. The 
table was laid for eight; so with ourselves in the chair at the 
head, and Toby Mory on our left, it looked as though we had 
invited guests, who had thrown us over at the last moment. Un- 
depressed by this, we summoned the waiter. He flew—in an 
opposite direction. Again, “ Wai——!” ‘ Yessir!” and he pre- 
sented us with a bill of fare, with which to amuse ourselves while 
he was busy, and vanished out of the window like an uncaged bird. 
“Wai——!” “Yessir!” Ie was back again—andaway. Could 
we put salt on his tail? Tlow to catch that waiter. “ Wai——!” 
“ Yessir!” and this time he handed us the wine carte—and once 
more flew out of the window. A marvellous waiter! Was he a 
spirit? But these wonders did not allay the pangs of hunger— 
though sweet music from a mysterious piano arose and calmed the 
savage breasts for a while. At last—unable to shoot the waiter 
as, like Folly, he flew, we walked up to the Master of the Feast, 
and gravely informed him that we had studied the menu twice 
carefully, that we had heard two tunes on the piano, and were 
thoroughly pleased with everything so far—but might we dine? 
Would he command the tricksy sprite of a waiter, by some mighty 
spell, to serve us with—in fact—our dinner? Mr. Prospero, the 
Master—civilly did this—most civilly, and a capital dinner was 
served. Grouse excellent. Champagne first-rate. Everything 
good. And then—we strolled forth. Once more the distant lights 
intrigued us. Beautiful and extensive grounds, and oh, the 
loveliest night! ! 

People coming up the steps told us that something was goin 
on—as we understood them at first—“on three legs,” This turn 
out to be their way of pronouncing “On the Three Lakes.” So 
thither we wended our way, Time 9.30, Sounds of music and 
revelry, Thousands of twinkling coloured lights, Marvellously 
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beautiful effects of light and shade, while the electric light was 
thrown on one of the three lakes, around which was a crowd— 
reminding us of the Gathering of the Clans—listening to the band 
and to a singer in the Pavilion on the water’s edge. Our surprise 
at this scene was only equalled by our intense gratification. Here 
we were. Where? Surely at Baden-Baden, or assisting at some 
féte on the Continong! A really fairy-like scene, and within the 
easiest distance. A great boon to the tired Londoner, who has 
no Vauxhall, no Cremorne, to go to. ‘This is emphatically no puff, 
but tardy justice done to a place of which we have hitherto steered 
clear—no puff, we repeat, except as a return for a breath of air on 
a very hot night, and one of the most strikingly picturesque 
al fresco scenes we've come across for years. 

At ten we began to return. Being uncertain as to trains and 
stations, we inquired of an official. “Oh,” was his answer, “ the 
trains go anyhow now.” Fancy a Bradshaw being compiled on 
this plan! However, we found the trains going quite regularly, 
not by any means “anyhow,” and so we returned rejoicing. ‘To 
all who are compelled to remain in the Little Village, we recom- 
mend our experience of a night’s outing at the Alexandra Palace. 

Punch. 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S WARDROBE. 
(From a transatlantic art-journal. ) 


‘*Sarah Bernhardt is having made, in Paris, 
twenty-seven hundred dresses for eight plays 
of her répertoire and twenty hundred for 
general use, preparatory to her appearance in 
the United States,—at a total cost of 750,000 
francs. The following is a sketch of the most 
important of the dresses: For Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, all Louis XV. style—one hun- 

2 dred toilets with ivory satin trains and fronts 
of skirts of China blue drapery, garlands of 
red and tea-roses, and Alencon lace on 
pointed bodices. Another hundred of bro- 
cade silk, specially made in Lyons, with cas- 
cades of flowers embroidered on the skirt, 

and bodices trimmed with 30,000 yards of Bruges lace. The 
oods alone of these dresses cost 25,500 francs, and the mak- 
ing of the dresses 250,000. Another hundred déshabille toilets 
of satin and Languedoc lace. For ‘‘ Camille,” ball dresses 
of white satin, with large embroided camellias covering a 
ground wholly of pearls, court trains, and novel arrangements 
secured at the shoulders and drapings on the sides. These 
dresses cost 100,000 francs. Other dresses for déshabille 
toilet wholly of Valenciennes lace and pearls. For Frou- 
Frou, one hundred ivory satin dresses covered with em- 
broidery of pearls and mothers-of-pearl ; one hundred Lampas 
dresses, with crimson flowers on cream grounds, and crimson 
trains ; one hundred dresses all of black satin and jet, low- 
necked, with cuirasses. For the Sphynx, one hundred sen- 
sational dresses with yellow satin skirts, black and jet waists, 
and colossal ravens upholding skirts. House dresses of bro- 
cade silk, with crimson and pale roses on cream grounds and 
ruby satin trains. These dresses are marvellously effective.” 
[The transatlantic art-journal is out in its figures by some 
quadrillions. The costumes for stage use, and for general 
use, to be taken out by the renowned French actress to the 
United States, if stretched out at full length, would furnish 
a carpet upon which to walk leisurely from here to the 
moon (as the gods in ingold walk over a rainbow to 
Walhalla) —a distance of some 240,000 English miles. 
When closely packed in trunks appropriate, they will 
require one thousand Cunards to convey them with their 
wearer (and suite) across the Atlantic—Dr Bimmer. | 

















LILIAN NEILSON. 

A correspondent in Leeds writes to the Daily News dramatic 
critic as follows :— 

‘* The statements which have recently appeared regarding the late 
Miss Neilson’s connection with this town give her true name cor- 
rectly enough, but are in other respects not strictly accurate. 
According to the unimpeachable authority of the registry of births 
for the Leeds North District, the lady known to the world as ‘ Lilian 
Adelaide Neilson’ was born on the 3rd of March, 1848, at No. 35, 
St Peter’s Square. The entry gives her name as Elizabeth Ann 
Brown. With regard to the legend of her birth ‘in Saragossa of 





mixed parentage,’ I am not at all sure that Miss Neilson had any 
intention of deceiving your correspondent, Mr Pascoe. Her 
countenance had decidedly a Southron cast, and there are people 
who still remember her by the nick-name of the ‘Spanish girl,’ when as 
a scholar of only twelve or thirteen years of age, she was already 
noticed for her ‘‘recitations.” The truth is that, for reasons to 
which there is no need here to refer, Miss Neilson never knew her 
father ; nor could she of course know anything regarding her birth- 
place save what she heard—probably in the form of vague allusions 
—from others. The ‘basket maker’ who we are told ‘occupied a 
cellar in Briggate as a workshop ” was simply a step-father. It was, 
if 1 am not mistaken, in 1862, when Elizabeth was just fourteen, 
that she ran away from home to seek her fortune, as the story books 
say, in London, Happy would it have been for the clever and 
beautiful girl if there had existed among us any institution like the 
Paris Conservatoire, which has so often, and with such happy 
results, taken in hand dramatic aspirants not less forlorn and 
friendless. As it was, her early years in London were years of trial 
and temptation, always painful to her to recall; but it should be 
noted to her credit, that she still kept in view the object of her 
girlish ambition, which was to achieve a reputation as an actress, 
and this, be it remembered, not in frivolous , oor ee and extrava- 
ganzas, but in plays of Shakspere and other poetical dramas. She 
was buta girl of sixteen when she was playing Juliet in country 
theatres ; she played the same part in London at seventeen, and in 
the following year was already an actress of recognized power on 
the London stage. It was, I believe, in 1866, when she had just 
obtained an engagement at the Princess’s Theatre to play the 
heroine Gabrielle in Mr Watts Phillips's Huguenot Captain that 
news of the fugitive first reached her friends in Leeds. Of her sub- 
sequent kindness to her mother the newspapers here have lately in- 
formed us. I venture to think that thecircumstance of her bequeathing 
£1,000 to the writer who was the first to discern and welcome her 
genius, in spite of the immaturity of her style, and of certain defects 
of manner which never wholly left her, is creditable both to her and 
to the gentleman referred to. A grateful recollection of sympathy 
and kindness in the past-is not a vulgar quality. It cannot at least 
be said that her mode of expressing gratitude took the shape of 
what the cynical have called a ‘lively sense of future favours ;’ nor 
can it even be imagined that the object of her bequest could have 
anticipated such an acknowledgment of his critical discernment.” 


— 
PROVINCIAL. 

SwansEa.—The ballad concert, under the direction of Mr G. 
Legge, took place on Wednesday evening. The prime attraction 
was the new tenor, Mr ay Maas, who more than sustained the 
reputation that preceded him. To a voice full, round, pure—a 
genuine tenor, in fact—Mr Maas adds brilliancy of execution, 
perfect command of gradation and style, as tasteful as it is intelli- 
gent. We have no hesitation in saying that since the Swansea 
music-hall was built no -such artist has a d in it, with the 
exception of Sims Reeves. Mdme Edith Wynne, the old favourite, 
was more charming than ever (especially in the upper register). Mr 
Lewis Thomas was to the full as tuneful and masterly as is his 
admirable wont. Mr Henry Thomas, his son, is a solo pianist and 
accompanist of rare ability, and his playing was equally a pleasure 
and surprise to those who could follow and appreciate it. Miss 
Hilda Wilson sang well, and was loudly applauded. Miss Nellie 
Woolley, who has a contralto voice of considerable range, power, 
and sweetness, was never heard to such advantage as on Wednesday 


night. An attractive 3 goes a great way, but Miss 


Woolley can lay claim to higher consideration. Of the ballad style 
Miss Woolley is already a mistress to whom we may look for 
excellent things to come. Mr G. Legge should also be mentioned 
as accompanist.—Cambrian Paper. 

Idem.—At the Music Hall, on Wednesday evening, September 
Ist, a ballad-concert was given in connection with the visit of the 
British Association, under the direction of Mr Gilbert Legge. The 
singers were Mdme Edith Wynne, Misses Hilda Wilson and Nelly 
Woolley, Messrs Joseph Maas and Lewis Thomas. The concert 
began with Henry Smart's popular duet, ‘‘ When the wind blows 
from the sea” (Mdme Wynne and Mr Lewis Thomas). Miss Hilda 
Wilson then sang ‘‘ In shelter’d vale,” and, after some other pieces, 
Mr Joseph Maas gave ‘‘The Message,” and was enthusiastically 
encored, The second part —— with a trio, ‘‘ In the Hawthorn 
Glade” (Mdme Wynne, Mr Maas, and Mr Lewis Thomas); after 
which Miss Nelly Woolley sang ‘¢ The Bailiff's Daughter of Isling- 
ton.” Messrs Gilbert Legge and Henry Thomas were accompanist. 
—A. B. 








Napigs.—Signora Tescher and Naudin are announced for two 
performances of Lucia at the Teatro Sannazaro, Naples. 
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WAIES. 

The widow of the late Albert Hahn offers the Jonkunst for sale. 

Bottesini’s Regina di Nepal will be performed at the Teatro Regio, 
Turin. 

Mad. Mallinger is engaged for six nights at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich. 

Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, has been playing in Bos- 
ton (U.S.) 

Alfred Jaéll, the pianist, and his wife took part in a recent con- 
cert at Spa. 

Paul Viardot, son of Mad. Pauline Viardot-Garcia, will play this 
winter in Berlin. 

The first novelty at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is to be Anton 
Rubinstein’s Nero. 

Mad. Norman-Neruda will play next month in Berlin. 
Berlin.—Dr Bu1pGe.) 

Jean Becker has undertaken a concert-tour with his children, 
Jeanne, Hans, and Hugo. 

Mr Josiah Pittman attended divers performances at the Gloucester 
Festival during the week. 

The late Foroni’s Margherita will be performed this autumn at 
the Teatro Nuovo, Verona. 

Beck, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, is, on account of ill- 
ness, temporarily reposing. 

Hans von Biilow has been suffering for the last two months from 
a severe attack of neuralgia. 

Paur, from Konigsberg, is appointed conductor at the Court and 
National Theatre, Mannheim. 

Mad. Meysenheim took leave of the Theatre Royal, Munich, as 
Marie in La Fille du Régiment. 

Gustav Holliinder, the violinist, has made a hit at Wiesbaden. 
(He is a Hittite.—Dr Bice.) 

Sarasate lately played at a charity concert in Bilboa. 
power to his elbow.-—Dr B.ince.) 

Geisler’s Ingeborg will be performed at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, 
in October. (Pas possible/—Dr Buitpae.) 


(Happy 


(More 


Mad. Lucea, the music-publisher, is negotiating for the Italian 
right of publishing and representing Wagner’s Parsifal. 
t 


The management of the Teatro Real, Madrid, is about to be 
undertaken by a cousin of Seiior Gayarre (Mr Gye’s tenor). 

Donadio sings this month at Barcelona; in October and Novem- 
ber, at Milan; in January, at Genoa ; in February, at Turin. 

A new opera, Witikind, by Father De Doss, has been produced at 
the Collége St Servais, Liége. (Credat Judeus!—Dr Burpce.) 

Miss Litton has become lessee of the new Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
which will shortly open for the winter season under her management. 

The Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, will open in autumn with 
L’Etoile du Nord, the second opera being Preziosa (by Smareglia). 
Luigi Mancinelli is conductor. 

Lreps.—Miss Ellen Terry and her husband, Mr Charles Kelly, 
have been performing during the past week at the Grand Theatre 
before large audiences. The plays represented have been 7'he 
Merchant of Venice, New Men and Old Acres, and Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

Mr W. T. Wrighton, the well-known composer of ‘‘ Her bright 
smile haunts me still,” and other popular songs and ballads, has 
died at Tunbridge Wells, in his 64th year. This gentleman was 
well known in Malvern, having attended weekly for many years 
at Miss Jay’s School, as professor of music and singing.—Malvern 

ews. 

The management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre have been compelled 
to abandon the intention of reviving Mr Tom Taylor’s adaptation of 
Le Roi s’ Amuse, known as The Fool’s Revenge, the Dramatic 
Author's Society moring. notified to Mrs Bateman that an exclusive 
right to perform this play for one year, has just been secured on be- 
half of Mr Edwin Booth. Mr Charles Warner will consequently not 

appear in the character of Bertuccio. Othello is to be produced 
at Sadler’s Wells on the 20th instant, with Mr Warner as the Moor 
and Mr Vezin as Iago. ‘ 








Tue Groucester Festiva..—Our readers have already been 
made acquainted with the materials composing the prospectus of 
the 157th meeting of the Three Choirs, which, as we write, has 
just terminated at Gloucester. Great cry has been raised for 
“novelties ” at these time-honoured gatherings; but little good 
has come of it. There has been for some years a tendency to put 
aside the works of the universally recognized masters, in favour of 
those of a modern school which has no conceivable affinity with 





them. And up to the present time to what has all this brought 
us? Thanks to Wagner and. Liszt (compared with Wagner, a 
Bardolph—or at best a Pistol—to Falstaff) we are all of us in a 
muddle. But the cry is still for “novelty "—novelty in the so- 
called “ advanced school,” be it understood ; nothing less will do. 
Well—we have heard a good deal of this “ novelty ”—which is 
fittest described as ‘chaos come again.” Our venerated Sacred 
Harmonic Society has been admonished because it adheres to the 
principles upon which it was avowedly set on foot. Handel was 
its point d’appui at the beginning ; Haydn followed ; then Spohr; 
then Mozart; then Beethoven; then Mendelssohn; then J. 8. 
Bach (better late than never), &c. But these have become “stale,” 
and must, according to the Wolzogenites, be thrust aside, For 
what? For something that would render musical art a derision. 
As well do away with our National Gallery of Pictures as with 
the works of those Heaven-inspired composers. Happily, we find 
no signs indicating that our more than century-and-a-half estab- 
lished Three Choir Festivals have any idea of abandoning that 
kind of sacred music which from the beginning has been their 
stronghold. During the week we have not only had Elijah, but 
also St Paul (“bastard operas,” as Wagner styles oratorios) by 
the same illustrious Mendelssohn, who, according to the Oracle at 
Bayreuth, made music “a good society element;” to which 
enthusiasts for Mendelssohn —(“ the Jew ”—no more a Jew than 
Wagner, but a much better Gentile), and happily there are 
many, might retort that the author of Tristan und Isolde and the 
“Ring” made music “a bad society element.” To these greatest, 
oratorios since Haydn's Creation and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
were added Spohr’s sacred masterpiece, The Last Judgment, the 
immortal Requiem of Mozart (Ais “ Transfiguration”), the Stabat 
Mater of Palestrina (a mine from which all Italian composers for 
the Church have dug), Beethoven’s superb Missa Solennis in D, 
and—a matter of course, as it is likely to be a century hence— 
The Messiah of Handel, which, as we all know, brings flocks of 
country people on the concluding day. By way of “ novelty,” 
too, in this department, there was Christmas Day, a sacred can- 
tata by Mr Henry Holmes, set to the text of Keble, about which 
we are disposed to think highly. Thus the cathedral perform- 
ances were not only ample, but presented almost an embarras de 
richesses, Miscellaneous concerts in the Shire Hall were given on 
‘Tuesday and Thursday, at the first of which the other important 
novelty of the week—“ scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 
set to music by Mr C, Hubert H. Parry ”—was produced, About 
this work opinions greatly differ; and as it is likely to be heard 
again, not long hence, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, there will 
be another and fairer occasion of adjudging its merits. The pro- 
gramme of each concert comprised a symphony—the first being 
Mozart's in E flat, the second Schumann’s in B flat. How, by 
the way, the two movements from Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony in B minor found access to the Cathedral on Wednesday 
morning, in company with Mozart’s Requiem and Spohr’s Last 
Judgment, it is difficult to guess, Into a detailed account of the 
evening concerts we have no space to enter, all the leading 
vocalists who took part in the Cathedral performances being 
allowed opportunities of distinction at the Shire Hall. It will 
sutlice to name Mdme Albani (as accomplished an interpreter of 
sacred as of secular music), Misses de Fonblanque and Anna 
Williams (sopranos), Mdme Patey, Misses Hilda Wilson, Wake- 
field, and Damian (contraltos), Messrs E. Lloyd, and J. Maas 
(tenors), Messrs F, King, Ghilberti, Francis, and Santley (basses), 
to show that a strong and able company of singers had been en- 
gaged. The orchestra, too, with Mr Sainton as leader, was 
numerically and practically efficient; while the chorus, gathered 
not only from the three cathedral towns, but from London and 
elsewhere, was all that could be wished. In accordance with 
custom, the cathedral organist, Mr C. H. Lloyd, conducted the 
performances, Mr L, Colburn (from Hereford) was organist, and 
Mr W. Done (from Worcester) accompanist at the secular concerts, 
besides playing the organ at the evening performance of St Paul 
in the cathedral. Fine weather has prevailed throughout the 
week, and it is believed that the 157th meeting of the Three Choirs 
will turn out a success—or, at any rate, bring solid benefit to the 
funds for the widows and orphans in whose behalf the Festivals 
were instituted. There have been early choral services each day 
in the cathedral, at the first of which the Dean of Worcester 
preached the charity sermon.— Graphic, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 


ice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


ce 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos, Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of tt benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. _ 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and casieting A, watae, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrCopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
— a and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 




















“OLD ENGLAND.’ 


FouR EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. ‘‘ THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... “a = «~. a 
» 2. “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” . . des od 18 
» 3 “HEARTS OF OAK” 


“THE BAY OF BISCAY” and “THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” 3s. 
Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 


“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” Music by Frepreric H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 

for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by THos. Hoop. Music by Miva 
Goutp. Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net; with plain, 
2s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mrs 
Gould, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Chelsea, Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly successful, and Mrs Osgood’s singing 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Bouquets and 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
applause, Two er of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—can be had. Of late years amateur musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World, 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MeESses CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANuFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 
“™™, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application te 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 




























Just Published. 


“ Aas INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards), Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. . 








Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwarpD F. RIMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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FOR THE 
ORGAN & HARMONIUM. 
ORGAN SPARK, DR. W.—continued. ise 
" SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN (Original and Select) 
BATISTE, EDOUARD continued, 
os nk ne .. Mozart 
A Selection of his compositions, edited by Dr SPARK. ee hE Bt 4 ARN ete sie, sein: acu ne 
ed cae Book 15,4 ANDANTINO—G MAJOR. ... .. Dussek | 4 9 
46, THE BELL OFFERTOIRE ae ') ANDANTE MAESTOSO—OVERTURE, 
47, OFFERTOIRE IN E FLAT - 3 0 TANNHAUSER __.... 2 Wagner 
48. PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND ANDANTE 80 CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY—C MAJOR Hesse 
49. THREE SHORT PIECES... 80 THEME-—C MAJOR (CONCERTO Op, 64) 
0 a a CHORUS-LES HUGUENOTS ... Meyerbeer | 4 , 
ti. FOUR SHORT PRELUDES » 2 6 | Book 16.) LaSCIA CH'IO PIANGA. ARIA... ... Handel 
52. GRAND OFFERTOIRE IN F MAJOR 3 0 MINUET—D MAJOR ... ... .. Haydn 
53, THREE SHORT PIECES.. 2 6 VOLKSLIED-G MAJOR ..__ ... Old German 
54. COMMUNION AND VERSET ... 8 0 
55. PETIT OFFERTOIRE IN F AND £LEVATION ee WEBBER, T. N. 
56. ANTIENNE, MUSETTE, AND ENTREE DE PROCESSION 3 0 | RECESSIONAL MARCH S,.b, aie [rel na 
57. OFFERTOIRE IN A FLAT 3 0 
58, ELEVATION, COMMUNION, AND POSTLUDE ... 3 0 
59. PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND OFFERTOIRE IN C 3 0 HARMONIUM. 
60. COMMUNION AND POSTLUDE 30 
61, THREE SHORT PIECES...  e FRELON, L. F. A. ia 
¢2, MUSETTE AND COMMUNION... ee | ee: ip 
RICHARD CQUR DE LION (GRETRY)-SOUVENIRS.. 4 0 
GILHOLY, BARRY M. LEBEAU, ALFRED 
LARGHETTO... .. .. im . «2 0 | RECUEIL DE DOUZE MORCEAUX: 
1. INVOCATION _... Wage ae 
JONES, WALTER OWEN 2. GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE.. J. 8. Bach 2 0 
LARGO FROM HAYDN’S SYMPHONY No.8... ... «1 «. 2 6 3. REVERIE - 20 
4, MARCHE MILITAIRE .. at. dca "a Veil 
LISSANT, G. B. 5. SEMIRAMIDE.. .. .. «. «.  » Rossini 2 0 
THREE MOVEMENTS FROM TH f 6. CHANT ARABE axe een si is na a Fe 
a ee 2 0 7. LUCREZIA BORGIA .. ... .. .. .. Donizetti 2 0 
8 RONDEALU ..... He era .  «» Couperin 2 0 
LOTT, EDWIN M. 9. PENSKE RALIGIEUSE posh nhl EGR a OD 
POPULAR PIECES—TRANSCRIPTIONS : 10. ROM ww On ew a 9 
1, CHANT DU PAYSAN .. . .. ... A,Rendano 8 0 ll. OTELLO _.. <<a: lima’ san ts eae 
2. MARCHE DES BARDES .. .. ... ... E.Mack 3 0 12. MARCHE RELIGIEUSE .. .. .. .. Gounod 2 0 
3. AIR DE LOUIS XIII. ..._... a H.G@hys 3 0 | — 
4. ELEVENTH NOCTURNE (G minor) .. ..F.Chopin 3 0 
sini HARMONIUM and PIANO. 
on ned FRELON, L. F. A. 
AD M BEET , 
ETHOVEN’S SONATA INC SHARPMIN. 2 0 | angLaIDE DE BEETHOVEN—TRANSCRIPTION 6 0 
GRANDE VALSE DE CHOPIN—IN A FLAT, Op. 34 ee 
SPARK, DR. W MARCHE FUNRBRE DE CHOPIN... ... as g's 
SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN (Original and Select) : NOCTURNE DE CHOPIN—IN B MAJOR, Op. 32 apes et AY 
LORD REMEMBER DAVID ...._.... Handel 
Book 13 DIAPASON MOVEMENT _. Schubert aan; ED 
00 , aos Oe Pp. Kirnb 
CARO MIO BEN . ee agama” | UNTER ROC ne eee te 
OSALUTARIS HOSTIA .. |... Auber 
SPIRTO GENTIL _... Donizetti MIOLAN, A. 
MODERATO—ALLA MARCIA IL TROVATORE (VERDI)—DUET ... Jie 
Book 14. ” 0 4 
MINUET—E MAJOR .. .... ... ... Handel LE PRE AUX CLERCS (HEROLD)—TRANSCRIPTION. 5 0 
LARGHETTO—7th CONCERTO... ... Mozart . MIRA LA BIANCA LUNA (ROSSINI)—DUET ... ... ... 4 0 
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